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HERALDS OF SPRING. 


HILE the winter month, February fill dyke, 
still holds sway, it would be premature to 
speak of spring’s arrival. Our forefathers 
had an almost superstitious dread of rejoicing 
too soon. They did not “ Holloa!” till they 

were through the wood, and one of the proverbs handed 
down by them is that, while the blackthorn is in blossom, 
winter is not yet away. So far, not the slightest appearance 
of flower has come upon any of the blackthorns in our know- 
ledge ; vet signs are not wanting that the stirring of the 
sap has begun which presages summer. Some of the early 
willows, showing their white catkins among boughs still 
black with winter's bareness, look more graceful and beautiful 
than any of their followers will do. Those catkins are the 
real precursors of spring’s wild flowers. The hazel is almost 
as early as the willow. Not only is this bush, in the language 
of the poet, tassel hung, that is to say, not only has it produced 
those millions of male flowers which to it are as the drones 
to the hive, waiting to fertilise the female blossom, but 
the latter has already appeared. That fact would scarcely 
be worth chronicling if we were writing of the mild West 
and South of England, where the nut often comes into 
blossom in the first month of the year; but occurring within 
twenty-five miles of London, it is a fact worth noting. The 
beautiful red flower was brought to our notice last week- 
to be precise, on February 12th—and in the particular 
district there is no record of it ever having made its appear- 
ance so early. 
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In the garden, no doubt, there are still more ad- 
vanced signs of spring, but for the present purpose we do 
not count them. They come from plants that are sheltered 
and tended and nursed into precocity. The wild primroses 
that in a natural state do not come into full bloom till 
about the beginning of April are already showing a profusion 
of flowers, even in the case of those that were transplanted 
from their native woods last autumn. That is one of the 
miracles which the garden can work. Its cultivated soil 
brings things forward far in advance of their usual time, and 
therefore early garden growth, even the untimely budding 
of the roses, is not usually regarded as evidence of an early 
spring. For that we must look to the wild violet blowing 
modestly by the woodside, to the wild honeysuckle, whose 
boughs in sheltered places are now swelling with the first 
growth of the year, to the stirring colt’s-foot which dares 
to come long before the daffodil, to say nothing of the swallow. 
Whosoever goes abroad by meadow, river or woodland, 
and looks in the sheltered places, will find that the advance 
guards of spring—mostly slender, delicate, beautiful shoots— 
have this year made their appearance much earlier than usual ; 
and, indeed, it is natural that they should do so. We 
take the weather day by day as it comes, and not till 
the season begins to swim away into the past do we realise 
that it possessed any peculiar and definite character. Yet it 
cannot be forgotten that last autumn and early winter 
formed almost a record of beauty and mildness, that flowers 
kept blooming till December which generally disappear 
before Martinmas, and that vestiges of summer lingered till 
the holly and mistletoe were gathered for Yule. No doubt 
the plants must have done a good deal of rooting in that 
period. It is usual to talk of them as though they slept 
in winter, assuming an analogy between their repose and that 
of human beings. We doubt if it will hold good. The plant 
whose sap retreats in winter is undergoing a process so deadly 
that if it were long continued it would end in extinction. 
With the annual flowers that is what actually takes place. 
With those that are called perennial it does not happen, 
because they have a more vigorous constitution and habit. 
They are capable of offering a more stubborn resistance to 
hardship; but in long, severe winters vast numbers of 
them die. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, Great Britain for nearly 
a quarter of a century has had little experience of the more 
severe type of weather. One mild winter has followed another, 
and the few Arctic weeks which we had in January of this 
vear formed a contrast to the type of weather prevalent in 
that month. There were days in the January of 1913 that were 
as mild as June. Yet vegetable life is exposed to great tral 
even in the mildest winter, chiefly on account of the shortness 
of the sunny hours. The sun on the brightest days comes 
out only for a fraction of the time that it does at midsummer, 
and, consequently, the earth becomes colder—all the more so 
if there is even an average rainfall, since the moisture evapo- 
rates and lowers the temperature. This year the kindly autumn 
has been followed by a kindlier winter. Seldom does it happen 
that farmers, who are dependent on the weather, have had 
so splendid an opportunity of getting forward with their spring 
tillage. The signs of spring are all the prettier because they 
come on the borders of fields that are neat with the neatness 
of good cultivation. Where autumn crops of wheat and oats 
were sown, the plant is springing up as green and healthy 
as meadow grass. Where it is waiting tillage for the crops 
that it is customary to sow in spring, it is delightfully clean, 
and shows the mouldering effects of the hard frost of January. 
Yet the cultivator of the soil in this country places no depend- 
ence on these signs. He is well aware that March is very 
likely to bring forth snow and storm, and that it is not 
uncommon to see the fields white even in Apmil. If he could 
make the weather, he would prefer a spring that came late 
but grew more benignant as it advanced. 





OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION 


UR portrait illustration is of Lady Betty Bertie, the 

youngest daughter of the Earl and Countess of 

Abingdon, whose engagement to Captain W. S. Trafford 
of Wroxham Hall, Norfolk, has been announced. 





*,* It ts particularily requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 


the correspondence at once to him. 
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-NOTES- 


FEELING akin to consternation spread over the 
East Anglian counties on Saturday when it 
became known that the Foot-and-Mouth Order, 
from which Ireland had newly been released, 
had again to be put in force. Mr. Runciman’s 
tatement in the House of Commons showed that no other 
course was open, disappointing as it was to the Irish traders 
as well as the English farmers. On Thursday evening 
the 12th) the Veterinary Inspector found certain suspicious 
lesions on some swine about to be slaughtered at Birkenhead, 
and an examination on Friday morning confirmed him in his 
diagnosis of foot-and-mouth disease. On that same morning 
seven cattle forming part of a separate cargo had to be con- 
demned. The same thing happened with a cargo of swine 
from Waterford and one of cattle from Newry. Disease 
was discovered in ten cattle which formed part of a cargo 
landed from Dundalk. On Thursday, the 12th, lesions were 
found on swine from Dundalk, and on Friday evening and 
Saturday evening animals in four other shipments, respec- 
tively from Belfast, Dublin and Waterford, were found to 
have the disease. Thus five ports are implicated, but so 
far it is strange to have to record that, in the words of Mr. 
r. W. Russell, ‘‘ though cases had undoubtedly broken out 
on the landing stage at Birkenhead, they could not find the 
slightest trace of the disease in Ireland.”’ In spite of this, 
most people will come to the conclusion that Ireland is not 
free from the disease. 








Reasons for regretting the outbreak lie on the surface. On 
the best farms in Norfolk and Suffolk the mangolds, roots, 
cake and straw meant for feeding Insh store cattle were 
awaiting the arrival of the cargoes. Experience has shown 
that no young stock do better than those hardy exports 
from the Emerald Isle, and serious loss is incurred on the 
part of English farmers whenever the traffic is stopped. 
Roots should, as a rule, be consumed by the beginning of 
May. This year it looks as though this would be impossible, 
and that a considerable amount of waste must occur. Of 
course, there are other sources from which store cattle can be 
obtained ; but the supply is not plentiful, as the custom of 
rearing calves in this country does not prevail as much as 
it ought to in dairy herds. In fact, those who depend chiefly 
on their milk trade never think of rearing, and if the custom 
of selling the calves alive for rearing purposes is commoner 
than it once was, it is still insufficient to supply the wants 
of the graziers. 


A number of correspondents who, though writing over 
initials, will probably be recognised as men well qualified 
to form an opinion, criticise vigorously the action of those 
who have started a half holiday for agricultural labourers 
in Northumberland. The main objection put forward is 
that as livestock requires constant attention and feeding, 
it is not possible to give a weekly half holiday to those who 
attend to it. But this is only stating a difficulty which has 
got to be surmounted somehow. All round London it 1 
nearly impossible to get men to milk cows, just because 
they are obliged to do so on Sundays, and many farmers have 
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taken to the use of a milking machine as the only practical 
means of escaping from this difficulty. It has, therefore, 
to be faced. Nowadays, every little town and many little 
villages have their Wednesday or Thursday afternoon of rest 
and recreation. To refuse a similar privilege to the country 
worker is only adding to the latter’s reasons for discontent. 
The obstacle could surely be surmounted in a dairy county 
and does not press much elsewhere. It is much more important 
in winter than in summer, when most of the animals are out 
at pasture. Farm labourers are sufficiently reasonable and 
practical to know the difficulty of letting them have their 
weekly half holiday during the winter months. In fact, 
those in Northumberland, after consultation with their 
employers, have foregone it. 


That is the good and sufficient reason why we empha- 
sised the great advantage of arranging these holidays after 
frank discussion and consultation had taken place between 
master and man. The agricultural labourer differs from 
the town labourer in so far that his hours of work are con- 
trolled by the amount of sunshine. A man in a factory 
can put in his eight hours a day in mid-winter as easily 
as in June; the agricultural labourer cannot get to work 
before the light comes, and he must go home at dusk. More- 
over, during very inclement weather it is often impossible 
to find work either for him or for the animals he has in charge. 
Therefore it is not unreasonable, provided he has an upstand 
ing wage, that he should forego the privilege of a half holiday 
during those months when he has more leisure than is suitable 
tohim. ‘“ F. W. R.” somewhat bitterly refers to the “‘ Turkey 
carpet ’’ man laying down rules for the cottage man, but those 
who have granted holidays in the North are farmers them 
selves, and those who have been discussing the question 
in this paper are without exception engaged in the serious 
pursuit of agriculture for a livelihood 


A FLIGHT OF 


\gainst the trees they drift like snow, 


DOVES, 


Rise dark against the sky, 
In white confusion flutter low, 
Vanish like dreams. . And | 
My train sweeps past 
To cities vast, 
Where all white dreams must die. 
ISABEL BUTCHART, 


In a county court case heard at Oswestry last week it 
came out that the plaintiff was in the habit of buying horses 
in England for the German Army, and that last year he ex 
ported no fewer than 321 thoroughbreds. No blame is to be 
attached either to the man who makes a livelihood, or adds to 
his livelihood, in this way, or to the German authorities. In 
fact, we are more inclined to admire the praiseworthy zeal 
of the latter and to wish that our own countrymen would 
emulate it. The horse supply in Great Britain is in a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory condition, except in so far as 
thoroughbreds are concerned. Farmers are deterred from 
breeding horses by various considerations. They see the 
motor advancing by leaps and bounds into the territory 
which the quadruped used to hold as his own. In fact the 
farmer himself nowadays may be as frequently seen going to 
market in his motor as in his gig, and the motor-cycle 
seems about to make the nag obsolete. Further, the Govern 
ment does not give the farmer sufficient encouragement to 
breed for Army purposes. The breeder’s complaint is that 
the young horse has had time to eat its head off before 
qualifying for the very moderate price wluch the military 
authorities offer. In consequence, there is a steady decrease 
in the number of light and half-bred horses. 


At a meeting of the Committee for the Economic Pre- 
servation of Birds, held on Monday night, a paper was read 
by Mr. S. L. Bensusan, in which the case for the trade was 
expounded with ability, but with the exaggerations and 
intolerance of criticism which seem to be inseparable trom 
this controversy. The wearing of feathers in hats is not 
comparable with the wearing of fur-lined coats, and it is 
useless to argue that the slaughter of birds for their plumes 
is justifiable because some men shoot pheasants and others 
eat boiled eggs. The Countess of Warwick, who occupied 
the chair, wound up the proceedings with a speech which 
must have been a little distasteful to the committee, but 
which really knocked the right nail on the head. If women 
would only realise the barbarity of this practice the traffic 
in feathers would soon come to an end, and there would be 
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no danger of the extermination of many beautiful birds 
The meeting was assured by Lady Warwick that it was 
quite easy “ to be the prettiest woman in the street ’’ without 
these adornments of plumes, so it may be hoped that education 
and the progress of civilisation will accomplish what seems 
to be beyond the power of an Act of Parliament. 

rhe opening this week of the great pottery and glass 
fair at Stoke-on-Trent is intended to mark the coming of 
a new spirit of co-operation to the Potteries. Hitherto 
the two hundred and more firms of the Five Towns have 
trusted to individual effort ; now it is proposed to combine 
against the common foe at Leipsig, who pours an increasing 
flood of his wares into the markets of the world, and more 
especially into America. The Potteries have great present 
markets in the United States and the Dominion, and one 
with enormous future possibilities in South America, and this 
fair is the outward and visible sign of an intention to make 
the most of them. During this week and next a very large 
number of foreign buyers from all parts of the world will 
have visited the fair, which is so extensive that the two 
town halls of Stoke and Burslem are needed to hold the 
exhibits. The exhibition is primarily a trade one, and a 
very large number of the exhibits consists of domestic and 
utilitarian pottery; but the manufacturers are also most 
anxious to prove that in the realms of purely ornamental 
work they can do as well as their predecessors if their patrons 
will give them a fair chance by believing that a thing is not 
necessarily ugly because it is new. This desire has not 
prevented them, however, from showing in the Hanley 
Museum a magnificent collection of early Staffordshire 
pottery, so that the more leisurely glories of the past can be 
studied as well as the energetic present. 


There could hardly have been a better or more exciting 
match for the King to watch than that between England and 
Ireland at Twickenham. The game went with a rush from 
beginning to end, at a breathless speed and with many 
fluctuations of fortune, and it was played in so admirable 
a spirit that the referee’s task was a much pleasanter one 
than is sometimes the case on very exciting occasions. It 
is curious how certain national characteristics appear vear 
after year in national fifteens. The tremendous, helter- 
skelter dash of Irish forwards has long been proverbial, and 
the slowness of English forwards in warming to their work 
is beginning to be so, and in neither case was expectation 
disappointed. The Irishmen went off at so overwhelming 
a pace that in a very short time they led by seven points 
then they took one of their inevitable “ breathers,” while 
the Englishmen gradually came to their own. They drew 
almost level at half-time, and in the second half, served by 
the great superiority of their backs, went clear away; but 
the Irishmen reduced the margin of defeat by one last splendid 
raid almost on the call of time. It is interesting to observe 
that the dropped goal has played an important and dramatic 
part in the three International matches played this season 
That between England and Wales began with a wonderful 
dropped goal by Hirst, and he did the same thing for Wales 
against Scotland. On Saturday Lloyd, a truly wonderful 
kick, opened the scoring for Ireland with a dropped goal. The 
art of dropping goals is clearly well worth the cultivating. 


A very fine old sportsman of the West Country gone to 
his rest is Mr. Nicholas Snow, who died at the end of last 
week at Oare, close beside the valley of the Doones and near 
by on the border between Devon and Somerset. The late 
Mr. Snow was almost the sole survivor of that band of mighty 
hunters in the West of which Parson Jack Russell was the 
great type. Like Jack Russell, Mr. Snow was a constant 
follower of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, and, again 
like the Parson, also kept a pack of foxhounds of his own, 
which showed excellent sport under the attractive name 
of “Stars of the West,”’ and doubtless continue to do so 
still under their present more prosaic name of the Exmoor Fox- 
hounds. Mr. Snow’s profession, however, was not clerical. 
He was a squire or gentleman farmer on a large and liberal 
scale, the keenest of sportsmen, a man greatly loved in the 
West Country, though at the same time very well respected, 
for he had the shrewdness combined with the good fellowship 
which seems to have been characteristic of the type. 


At the Royal Geographical Society on Tuesday night 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling gave a very entertaining and original 
lecture on some aspects of travel. In what he said there is 
scarcely anything undeserving of comment; but perhaps 
the most characteristic passage was that in which he dwelt 
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on “the illimitable, the fascinating subject of smells iy 
their relation to the traveller.’’ It might not have occurred 
to anyone else to say so ; but it is profoundly true that wher 
travellers begin to exchange reminiscences one or the othe: 
is sure to say: “‘ Do you remember that smell at such-and- 
such a place?”’ Typical smells, according to Mr. Kipling 
are those of camel—‘ one whiff of which is all Arabia” 
rotten eggs at Hitt, on the Euphrates, where Noah got th: 
pitch for his Ark; and drying fish in Burma. He selected 
two smells as being elementary and therefore of universa 
appeal—the smell of burning fuel and the smell of meltin; 
grease—both closely associated with primitive cooking 
There is no doubt that the nostril is a delicate instrument 
by means of which half-forgotten scenes can be called back 
to memory 

The Duchess of Leeds has hit upon a very charmin; 
idea and an admirable means of inducing children to take ; 
more intelligent interest in Shakespeare’s plays than the. 
are naturally disposed to. She is giving prizes for the bes 
essays on “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” by children wh: 
have been to see the play at the Savoy Theatre. Ther 
is a senior and a junior competition, a prize of {£3 bein 
offered for the best essay sent in by a boy or girl betwee: 
the ages of twelve and sixteen, and a {2 prize for the best 
written by a child of less than twelve. It is a pleasant an 
useful idea, and the play is the very best of all that Shakes 
peare ever wrote to be the subject of such a competition 
The character drawing is very simple, the action easil\ 
followed, and the whole setting just such as must delight 
a child’s mind. 


THE AWAKENING. 
So long mankind has slumbered and so deep, 
Drunk with the dregs of life and overfed 
With gross material meats and worthless bread— 
But now there comes a change upon his sleep 


Cool, delicate airs about him wind and sweep, 
Breath of aerial things long vanished, 
And he begins to stir upon his bed, 

Dream of old dreams and half awake and weep. 


So keen this air of Heaven grows it stings 
His spirit sheer awake. 
He casts his trammelling clothes to run and run 


On level dun 


Up the steep hill whose summit gives him wings. 
Then like an eagle into space he springs 
And soars, serene and rapturous, to the risen sun. 
DoROTHY FRANCES GURNEY 


We are glad to join in the chorus of congratulation 
to Mr. Reginald Blomfield on his attainment of the full 
rank of Royal Academician. Alike by his books, his lectures, 
his practice of the Mistress Art, and his dignified Presidency 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. Blomfield 
has done great service to an art and profession which touch 
the public at many points. Much remains to be done, both 
in the education of the rising generation of architects and in 
the provision of a more closely knit organisation, which will 
represent the profession with the authority wielded by the 
Law Society and similar bodies. The future developments 
of town planning and rural housing, to mention only two 
urgent matters much in the public eye, are largely in the hands 
of the architectural profession. While it continues to be 
led by men of all-round distinction like Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
it will inevitably secure an increasing hold on the confidence 
of those who are jealous for the best interests of English 
architecture. 


At the opening of Parliament several changes in the 
Cabinet were made which affect the comfort of the average 
citizen. Mr. Sydney Buxton is to be the new Governor- 
General of South Africa in place of Lord Gladstone, who is 
retiring at the end of the present session of the Union 
Parliament in June. As President of the Board of Trade 
Mr. Buxton is to be followed by Mr. John Burns, who is 
almost sure to make his mark in a position so well suited 
to his abilities. Mr. Herbert Samuel, whose duties at the 
Post Office have been discharged with great independence 
and vigour, goes to the Local Government Board, where 
he should find a still more suitable sphere for his activity 
The new Postmaster-General will be Mr. Hobhouse, who, 
we hope, will tackle the telephone question in earnest ; and 
Mr. Masterman enters the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 
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BEAR HUNTING IN ARCTIC REGIONS. 


By W. G. Burn Murpocu. 





CRYSTABEL AND 
Note Crvystabel’s eye : she 


I.—PRINCIPALLY WITH THE LASSO. 

From Mr. W, G. Burn Murdoch, who recently made an expedition into 
Arctic regions for the purpose of making pictures and to secure musk oxen 
ind Polar bears for the new Zoological Gardens in Edinburgh, we have 
btained the right to publish extracts from his Diary before its publication 
n book form by Messrs. Seeley, Seeley and Co:, probably under the title 
f ‘“*Modern Whaling and Bear Hunting,” and the artist's comparisons 
between the Antarctic and Arctic effects. This will take place probably in 


the autumn. 
Sunday, July 13th. 

O our quiet Sabbath evening became all excitement, and 
we dived for rifle, pistol and lasso ; the lasso, because we 
could see the bear was not full grown, possibly a three 

year old, and we hoped we might get it alive. As we raced down 





STARBOARD ON THE 


WILLIAM THE 


LASSO 


COMPARATIVELY SILENT. 


bit William on the nose. 


four oars in the whale-boat—I endeavoured to get some of the 
trozen stiffness out of the rope and get it into coils in the bow, 
and before I had completely done so we were down wind and 
near the bear. 

It stared at us, and made rather a sudden and alarm 
ing approach to the floe edge, as if it intended to come 
on board. I expected to lasso it on the ice, but it plunged 
into the sea and came up, and at the first throw by 
great luck the loop easily dropped over its head and 
sank a little, and a hard pull and a turn round the bollard 
or timber head in the bow made the bear fast. Cheers 
from the men, roars from the bear. Harpooning a whale 
is hard to beat but, roping a bear is also not bad 


USING EXPLETIVES. 














\ HUGE MUSHROOM OF ICE DRIFTED 





It was very pretty as it stood looking at our 
approach in the boat, faint yellow, darker than 
now ° two black tashes ior eves, one tor nose, 
and two dark marks for ears, and the red of the 
seal’s flesh and skin on the snow—very simple 
colours, very delicate pale emerald green and blue on 
the ice. When it came running at us it was too 
picturesque ! 

I was greatly pleased at my successful cast, even 
though it was not over ten yards, and I knew I could 


not do it again for apples. We soon towed it alongside the 
ship, gnashing its teeth and roaring, where it swam about 
expressing its disgust, in language I dare not quote, at the rope 
round its neck and its inability to tow the ship away. It 
may be too big and strong for us to manage on board- 
probably measures eight feet from nose to heel, and is three 
to four years old; six-month cubs are what we can handle 
more easily, and even at that age they are wonderfully 
strong. 

Gisbert told me he lassoed a cub and was throwing 
an extra hitch round its forearm, when it got alongside him 
and put one hand on his chest and he went down like grass, 
and he is short and very strong, and is quite fourteen stone. 
He got his 


arm rather 
badly bit 
ten All 


hands set 
to work 
to make 
another 
strong tim 

ber cage, and 
they had it 
done almost 
before I had 
made a 
picture ol 
the bear as 
it looked 
at us ap 

proaching in 
the boat 

and long 
before Ursus 
showed any 
fatigue trom 
swimming 
and roaring. 


DON 


LOUIS 


HERRERO VELASQUEZ 


BEAR 
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AND 





THE YOUNG 





MALE 





CUB GOT ON 





—_— a 


July 30th, 1913. 


‘Ugh—ugh!”’ our starboard bear shouts to-day 
not a roar now, it is a hopeless complaint. “‘ Ugh! let me 


out! Ugh! look at my coat all stained and soiled. 
Ugh! let me out. I don’t want to go to a Zoo.” The 
almost silence, only a steady chawing of timber, and scrap 
scrape, for hours on end. 


The above labour ended in his getting his head and 
one paw out this morning early, and the skipper and 
Hamilton only being about; the rest of the crew were 
afloat in the boats. They had a lively time. The skippe 
anxiously shouted: ‘‘ All hands on board!”’’ They came 
and all bore a hand, and there were timbers, nails 
hatchets and hammers all about, and bear roars, till it 
was subdued. 

Hamilton got his hand hurt. It is 
this starboard bear, waiting his 
were overboard hunting, and again I expected to 
have to use my pistol. Almost all hands were in the 
boats securing two bear cubs about a third of the size 


a wily fellow, 
opportunity till all 


of the bear referred to. We spotted them and their 
mother on a floe about 5 a.m.,_ playing together, 
poor things 
and they 


too k to 
the water 
and we 
pursued. 
Daunt- 
lessly we 
a p proached, 
Don José in 
the bow, 
rifle in hand. 
Without 
tremor he 
calmly held 
his fire till 
within a few 


yards; the 
first shot 
went ex- 
tremely 
close, a 
second ac- 


eeaeails 
touched 
the bear 
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but the range gradually shortening allowed of greater 
accuracy and the third shot hit it in the neck and 
killed it. 

A boat followed the two youngsters, and after a 
number of ineffective throws they were at last roped. From 
boardship we rather smiled at the ineffective attempt to 
lasso, but we gather that several casts were well thrown 
and over their necks, but each time the cunning little 
beggars threw the noose off their heads with their 
paws so quickly that there was not time to haul taut. Now 
there is a frightful row going on. The two cubs are roped 
alongside, and the two seniors on board, all are shouting 
‘“‘B-e-a-r, B-e-a-r! W-augh! W-augh! B-e-a-r! Holy 





F. J. DE GISBERT AND ONE OF THE PRIZES. 


smoke and blue murder!” It is as if half-a-dozen “‘ zoos’ 
were in chorus and were shouting for dinner. It is a fright- 
fully tiresome, irritating sound, arranged so by Nature, | 


suppose. 
No mother bear could shut her ears to it were 
she alive. The two cubs, each on a line, are swim- 


ming; they 
seem to 
prefer the 
water to the 
floeedge. A 
huge mush- 
room of ice, 
pale blue and 
of exquisite 
form, drifted 
alongside, 
and the 
young male 
cub got on to 
it and it 
slowl Vy 
turned over, 
and how he 
swore and 
gnashed at 
his rope ! 
But what 
exquisite, 
delicate 
colours the 
bears, the REMOVING FAT 
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A NOTE OF PROTEST. 
Observe water on point of freezing 


ice and the reflections make. They are brother and 
sister. The brother is the stronger and makes, if possible, 
more row than his sister in their struggles for liberty 
But he threatened his sister, thought it was all her fault 
He was swimming behind her, and made a pretence at biting 
her; she did not argue, simply turned and in a second 
put her four white teeth into his cheek, and _ the 
vellow face flushed with blood and he said no more 
So they go on complaining together or alternately, to 
us and to all Nature. Now the little woman goes on 
to the floe edge, blown, wheezing and puffing; now 
she tugs violently at the rope, a_ faint primros 
heap of impotent anger and _ wretchedness  spurning 
the white snow. ‘“ Bear”’ or “ Bé-waugh”’ in bear language 
must mean, “‘ Mother, why don’t you come to help us?”’ 
The sea is red with poor mother from our scuppers. He1 
skin is off her pathetic-looking red body, to decorate the 
boudoir of some lady of Spain. 

To condescend to the base commercial aspect of our 
hunting, a living bear is undoubtedly of much greater value 
than a dead bear’s skin, yet I believe our joy would empha- 
tically be 
vreater were 
our four live 
bears dead, 
for, apart 
from the 
natural fear 
of our lives 
should either 
of the large 
couple vet 
out, we have 
to endure 
their ghastly 
chorus at all 
hours. 

I forgot to 
say we made 
arrange 
ments before 
we left 
Trémso 
about our 
Port and 
Starboard 


FROM BEARSKINS. bears. The 
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Port bear goes to Spain, and C. A. Hamilton and I take 
‘Starboard"’ to Edinburgh, to present him between us 
to our new Scottish Zoological Park, which we hope 
will be the best in the world, and of which this writer 
had the 
honour ot 
being first 
hon, trea- 
surer ! We 
will hand it 
over with the 
greatest plea- 
sure, andthen 
modestly 
withdraw 
for the more 
vou know of 
these two 
bears the 
more you 
become ot a 
retiring 
nature, | 
think we 
must have 
our Lord 
Provost to 
erace the 
ceremony ol 
its presenta- 
tion to the 
Park The 
Right Honourable the Lord Provost in his scarlet and ermine, 
and all his braw baillies in reds and purples of various 
tints—what a grand spectacular effect! (Our company, 
we hope, would be excused.) And the Lord Lyon King-at- 
Arms would have to come, too, for colour effect—vermilion 
and gold and with his wee red lion on an English tabard to 
save expense—ghost of Sir David Lindsay! Fancy the 
bear's contemplative pause after the address of welcome 
and before it has decided what part it will take in the 
ceremony Our Spanish camarados intended to take the 
Port bear to Madrid, but they hear the temperature there has 
lately been r2o0deg. in the shade, so they fear it would melt ; 
consequently, they decide to build a large iron enclosure 
across a small river which 
runs through their estancia 
and the cork woods on theit 
Northern hills [There was 
such a den or prison already 
in Spain, where, I am told, 
the bear, also a Polar bear, 
worked out an honourable old 
age fishing salmon and trout 
for the family of its owner 
It must be a pretty sight to 
see a white bear beside the 
foam of a fall, waiting its 
time to clip out a silvery 
grilse or salmon. 

The process of discharg- 
ing a cargo of live Polar 
bears is fraught with con- 
siderable interest. If they 
escape their captors’ ropes 
and chains they go over 
board, and, as happened here, 
two of the largest brought 
back on our little ship got 
loose and landed at the fish- 
market steps. Trémso 
natives are accustomed to 
visits from all sorts and 
kinds of people and _ beasts, 
Grand Dukes and _ Lapps, 
walrus, whales and _ bears, 
but not bears at large. They 
fled, and the bears tucked 
into the fish stalls, and their 
meal cost over a hundred A. Wallace McGregor 
kroner; probably any other 
visitors might have bought all 
the fish in the market that day for ten kroner. They, 
fortunately, again took to the water after their meal and were 
recaptured. Once a walrus escaped at Trémso from board 
ship; it also took to the water, and it was recaptured, 
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for it loved the captain’s wife and she whistled to it and 
it came back! Our bears’ cages, all tattered wood and 
iron bars, were lifted, bears and all, by the winch over the 
side, and, of course, sank almost to water level. One of the 
iron bars was 
levered up a 
4 little with a 
; crowbar, 
which gave 
in ‘‘Star- 
board’s’’ case 
an opening 
for his deli- 
cate paw, 
which in- 
stantly came 
out and tore 
two wood 
spars into 
splinters, and 
out he came, 
and, evi- 
dently to his 
great con- 
tent, wal- 
lowed about 
in the sea 
and washed 
his face, and 
took a dive 
or two and 
tubbed his 
paws, saying “ Bé-waugh ” and “ B-e-a-r” frequently, and 
looked perfectly happy and amiable. Just to prevent him 
swimming ashore and going into the fish market we put a 
little string over his neck, and he continued to enjoy his bath 
while we made ready a new cage, each batten of which is 
covered with sheet-iron on the inside and has the appearance of 
strength which I should desire for such a presentation ceremony 
as I have above suggested, if I have to be present. When 
this cage was in order, our duty was to get the big strop 
or ring of heavy rope round his waist, so as to haul him out 
of his bath with our sixty horse-power winch, and this was 
done, with some escape of steam and some splashing and 
remarks from the bear. Now he is in his new quarters, 
into which he cannot get his 
teeth, and he ruminates peace- 
fully and eats and drinks what 
is given him. I wonder what 
his teeth will go into when he 
first comes out. 

The cubs Crystabel and 
William we are selling for 
much moneys by telegraph to 
a certain millionaire. They 
will make charming pets- 
William will be a musician as 
well—but they will never 
attain in captivity to the size 
that Port and Starboard may 
be expected to attain, for the 
latter have already spent 
several years on the floes eat- 
ing seal galore. Bears are upin 
price this year; only seven 
have been landed, as far as we 
can hear, in Northern Europe. 
For this past year has been 
rather a bad season for expe- 
ditions. We know of two— 
German and Russian—which 
are wrecked. (Altogether I 
believe five vessels have come 
to grief in the ice this year.) 
Gisbert is going to hang on 
with the Fonix at Trémso, 
and may go North again to 
search for them. 

Slipping down the Nor- 

Copyright wegian coast among the 

AT EDINBURGH. islands in a passenger steamer 
feels very luxurious after 

being in such a_ small vessel with always a_ certain 
amount of risk; and after views of ice and sea, bears 
and seals, day after day, rocks and trees and little farms 
or fishermen’s houses nestling in the greenery, with 
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mountains and snow field far behind them, are very 
welcome. There is the “human interest’’ which, an art 
critic observed, was remarkable for its absence in my 
pictures of the Antarctic regions. , 


IN THE GARDEN. 


SOME ANNUAL FLOWERS FOR THE OUTDOOR GARDEN. 
VERY year, at the approach of spring, the thoughts of 

all good gardeners turn not lightly to love, but to the 

sowing of seeds. There is some subtle fascination in 

this phase of gardening. The consigning to Mother 

Earth of little, dull, apparently lifeless bodies in the 

certain hope that Nature, if she be in 
a kind mood, will bring about a mar- 
vellous resurrection appeals to most of 





us who garden. Every little seed, even 
though it be of almost microscopic 
proportions, is capable of producing a 
plant after its own kind, and one that 
will, if the fates be kind, give us an 
abundance of flowers during the brilliant 
days of late summer and autumn. A 
seed of Sweet Alyssum will produce a 
plant that, by the end of autumn, will 
form a carpet a foot or more in dia- 
meter, and by that time will have borne 
many hundreds of its tiny white flowers 
and more seeds than one would care to 
count. Wherefore let us sow seeds of 
flowers that we may watch daily, 
through sunshine and shower, these 
miracles that more prosaic folk will tell 
us are but the result of an inexorable 
law of Nature. 

When I say let us sow seeds, that 
must not be taken to imply that they 
are to be put in the earth at once. There 
will be soil preparation to think of—deep 
digging ought to have been done some 
time ago, and now, when the soil is dry, 
forking over of the surface, so as to get 
a fine tilth, and thus provide a suitable 
bed for the tiny seeds, should be 
attended to. Then the seeds must be 
ordered, and it is mainly on this account 
that these notes are written now; for 
the seedsman is only human. Just now 
he is inundated with orders, and some 
delay, even in the best arranged seed 
houses, is inevitable. The wise gar- 
dener will therefore make his or her 
choice and order early, so that the 
seeds will be in the house ready for use 
when required. There are many good 
annuals that can be sown in the outdoor 
garden, and many places in which they 
can be put to advantage. In the mixed 
border there will generally be, towards 
the front, clusters of spring-flowering 
bulbs, and between these annuals may 
be sown to advantage, so that by the 
time the leaves of the bulbs have de- 
parted the annuals will be well on the 
way towards flowering. Scarlet Flax, 
Mignonette, Godetias, Clarkias, Pot 
Marigolds, Larkspurs, Love-in-a-Mist, 
Candytuft and Virginian Stock are but a few of the 
many kinds that are suitable for this purpose. Then there 
are open spaces in the shrubbery where Shirley and Caucasian 
Poppies, especially if the soil is rather sandy, may be sown 
in irregular drifts. By the pathways in the kitchen garden 
dwarf annuals, such as Mignonette, Leptosiphon hybridus, a 
dainty little flower of many glorious colours that needs the sun ; 


FURCRAA, A 


Sweet Alyssum—the one known as Snow Carpet; Candytuft, 
Virginian Stock, Godetia and many others, may be scattered 
thinly to form a broad edging. 

In large lawn beds, where a summer and autumn display 
only is required, annuals might play a far more important part 
than they do now, either in conjunction with perennials or by 
themselves. One of the most effective combinations of perennials 
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and annuals for autumn effect is the white Japanese Anemone 
Honorine Joubert, planted thinly, with tall pink Mallow scattered 
between it. The two flower together and make as dainty a 
picture of pink and white as one could wish for. This effect 
is heightened if the bed can be mirrored, as it were, in a back- 
ground of dark-leaved conifers or Hollies. Even the Mallow by 
itself would be very effective, and it is advisable to mention 
that the Japanese Anemones rarely give a good account of them- 
selves until the second year after planting. For Western and 
Northern counties, where the atmosphere is more humid 
than in the South, Nemesias are ideal for beds. Certainly they 
need raising in a cool greenhouse or frame, but the plants make 
neat tufts of greenery that is almost obscured for at least two 
months with flowers of such rich and varied colours that always 
seem to harmonise well. For very poor 
sandy soil, where scarcely anything will 
grow, we have the much despised but 
nevertheless beautiful Nasturtium. If 
sown in good ground the plants make 
huge leaves that obscure the few 
blossoms that venture shyly forth; 
but put them on poor, hot soil, and 
they will give such a glorious riot of 
Oriental colouring and pungent fragrance 
that will transform a barren bank into a 
thing of rare beauty. 

In the more or less narrow borders 
that ought to nestle under the walls 
of every dwelling-house we must find a 
few gaps for sweet-smelling annuals, of 
which the night-scented stock is my 
favourite. There are few greater joys 
than to sit, after a strenuous day’s 
labour, by an open window in the twi- 
light and inhale the delicious fragrance 
that this little plant emits so freely. 
Mignonette, ordinary Stocks, annual 
Pinks and Sweet Alyssum are others for 
close association with the house. 

These, then, are a few reasons why 
we should grow annual flowers, the seeds 
of which can be bought in packets for 
a few pence each. It is true that the 
plants are regarded by many as weedy 
and of little account, but unwise culti- 
vation has had a great deal to do with 
this. Thick sowing and omission to 
thin out the seedlings have resulted in 
attenuated, weak, miserable looking 
specimens that are mere caricatures of 
sturdy, well grown plants. In growing 
annuals, as in everything else, it is 
necessary to exercise patience and a 


modicum of common sense. F.W.H 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sir,—The enclosed photograph illustrates 
a beautiful example of the Mexican genus 
Furcrea Bedinghausii, which, although a dis- 
tinctly tropical plant, has yet reared an abund- 
ance of superb flowers in the garden of Mr. W 
E. White of St. Martin’s Villas, Camborne, 
Cornwall The Furcrwae are natives of the 
hotter parts of the New World, and were given 
this name by Ventenat in commemoration of 
the French chemist of the eighteenth century, 
Fourcroy The second part of the name 
indicates that Bedinghaus was the first to 
succeed in getting this Mexican species to flower 
in Europe. In English gardens it is considered 
a hothouse plant, and it is surprising to see it not only grow- 
ing, but flowering profusely, out of doors in Cornwall. The chief 
beauty of this.species lies in the graceful droop of the flowering branches, 
and it is one of the only Furcreae which have this habit. It has 
very thick, fleshy leaves, which grow from the root or the top of the 
stem and point outwards and upwards, forming a dense bush of rosettes 
In this condition the plant may continue to thrive and grow without 
flowering for many years. The spike of flowers rises very rapidly and goes 
to a great height. The plant takes a number of years before enough 
nourishment is stored up in the leaves to meet the great effort of produc- 
ing the enormous “ pole,” as it is called, with its innumerable flowers, and 
when this takes place the pole shoots up with wonderful rapidity, in 
this case to a height of sixteen feet, and the leaves are quickly drained 
of their contents, become weak and flabby, and sink down into the position 
in which they are shown in the photograph. This part of the plant then 
dies.—F. C, COLEMAN. 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE AND STORE STOCK. 

HE fresh outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in Ireland 

will certainly put the seal on the export of pedigree 

livestock from the British Isles for several months 

to come, and this will mean the retaining of a number 

of high-class bulls of various breeds for home use. 

This should lead to a considerable improvement in the quality 
of the ordinary store stock, because it goes without saying that 
a large number of these will now be purchased by the live- 
stock selection committees under the various grants. But this 
deals with the livestock of the future. The problem is the store 
stock of the moment Of latter years many English farmers, 
instead of rearing their calves, have saved themselves the trouble 
and invested their money in Irish-bred young store stock, and 
the quality of this has enormously improved in recent years. 
While undoubtedly in many parts of England the cult of the 
milk churn has caused a big deterioration in the cult of the young 
stock, no matter; as long as milch cattle could be purchased 
to pay, they might be reared in any way Not a few Irish 
heifers are yearly purchased to develop into cows in English 
dairies, and the young stock bought to run on English pastures 
From February to April is the big season for these, and in con- 
sequence of the large reserves of hay, the trade was commencing 


economic problem: the size of the breed must be increased, 
and that without bringing in alien blood. Happily, there were 
two types of Devons—the Somerset Devon, a big, weighty, 
rather coarse animal, and the North Devon, much smaller, 
but a perfect model of symmetry. These were crossed, and in 
about a dozen years a nearly new type of Devon has been evolved. 
The modern production carries much more weight and the quality 
has not been lost. In consequence of this a big demand has 
arisen in South Africa for this class of cattle, -while at home the 
supply is unequal to the demand, and year by year the prices tend 
upwards. This was fully shown at the Exeter Bull Sale. Though 
there were one hundred and eight entries, these were quite 
insufficient to meet the demand of the numerous buyers around 
the ring. In consequence, prices were very high. There were 
hardly any even very young bulls sold under 20 guineas ; 
the greater portion exceeded 30 guineas, while several made 
from 40 guineas upwards. Lord Poltimore, who is establishing 
a herd of Devons at his Devonshire seat, created a record by 
purchasing a bull, the champion bull of the sale, bred by 
a Somerset farmer, Mr. John Thorne. This bull, Gotton 
Prince 2nd, realised 100 guineas. Another Somerset farmer, 
Mr. Robert Bruford, was the next best purchaser at 
99 guineas. Lord Poltimore also purchased another bull 





FIELD WORK 


earlier than usual this season. Now the ports are closed, where 
is the English farmer to obtain his store stock from? At the 
present moment milch cows are rather easier in price because 
of the advent of the Lady-Day “ strip.’’ Many a farmer cannot 
now convert hay into cash to meet his rent, and as four good 
cows and calves will now make /1oo, he turns these into cash 
and holds on to his hay. But if a pair of nice steers or anything 
that will graze into beef, the value is up at every market, 
until graziers are wondering whether the price of beef will justify 
their bidding such high prices for their raw material in early 
spring, and so they had been waiting for the spring shipments 
from the Emerald Isle. Now these are “ off,’’ he is practically 
on his beam ends, and seemingly there must be a huge increase 
in the acreage for hay this year. 


THE “RED RUBIES.” 


One of the oldest breeds of cattle in England is that of the 
Devon, or even more widely known as the ‘“‘ Red Rubies.”’ 
They are a most picturesque breed of cattle when seen grazing 
in their water-meadows beside a rippling stream in the land of 
the apple orchards and the tors. They are supposed to furnish 
the finest sirloin of beef extant. At one time this breed of cattle 
was widely known, but it was rather too small and symmetrical 
for the modern-day commercialism, so it became a home breed. 
But the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society set itself to solve an 
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at 53 guineas. There was a general upward tendency 
throughout the sale. E. W. 


MANURE IN SMALL QUANTITIES. 


A most useful little article appears in the new number of 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture on the sale of manures 
in small quantities at excessive prices. From a current price 
list it appears that if you buy 5cwt. of Kainit you pay at the rate 
of £5 10s. a ton; but if you buy 7lb., the price is equivalent to 
{24 per ton, and the writer notes that four or five tons of Kainit 
could probably be obtained in most districts at the rate of about 
{2 15s. per ton. He adduces similar figures to show how the 
purchaser of small quantities is imposed on when he buys 
Sulphate of Ammonia. These facts are the text for preaching 
anew the doctrine of co-operation. Large wholesale firms 
seldom quote for less than two tons, and a quantity of even 
5cwt. may cost two or three times as much per ton as a 
truckload consigned to the same destination. If those who 
wanted small quantities, therefore, would combine to buy 
a two-ton load and divide it among themselves, they would 
effect a very noteworthy saving. In the case of mixed 
manures, small buyers are even more hardly treated, and 
the writer recommends that they should buy the constituents 
of such compounds and do the mixing themselves—a piece of 
very sound advice. 
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ETER TAMSON, the 
worthy Elder and store- 
keeper of Glengollach, 
was much exercised 

in his mind about the “ on- 
goings” of his son and heir. 

The Elder had some cause for his misgivings, for “ little ’’ Peter, 
as his son was called in contradistinction to Peter the Elder, 
had shown a vile persistence in his attentions to Jeannie Todd, 
the souter’s (shoemaker’s) eldest daughter, and there bade fair 
to be a horrid scandal in Glengollach, for no one dreamt of the 
Elder permitting an alliance with Wully Todd’s family. Such 
a thing could not be considered for a moment. Wully Todd 
was a puir haverin’ buddy; drunk at least once a week, forby 
on all Bank Holidays and other festive occasions, such as 
funerals, weddings, christenings and the like, so that, reckoned 
on Mr. Schooling’s lines, he must have been in a state of intoxica- 
tion about three hundred days in the year. 

Jeannie was a good-looking hizzy; stalwart, upstanding, 
five feet eight inches in her stocking soles, red haired, broad 
of hip and shoulder, and with a tigerish pair of eyes of that 
peculiar green which, seen in any woman, is at once a snare 
and a warning to any man who values his peace of mind. The 
Elder had had various broad hints given him as he stood at 
receipt of custom in the “shoppie’”’ and weighed out with 
Gladstonian sternness of purpose the weekly requirements of 
Glengollach in pounds of soft soap, candles, traycle, and the like. 

“ Tak’ my wird,” said Mrs. McHoudie, the village Gamp, 
“there’s nae guid’ll come o’ Little Peter liltin’ on the braes 
wi’ Jeannie Todd ; he’s a gey an’ camspeckle laddie, an’ abody 
wud be sorry tae see him wreck’s life ower yon bissom.” 

The Elder remained for long unmoved; he could not— 
aristocrat of shoppies—for a moment believe that a son of his, 
far less his on/y son, would lower himself to “‘ keeping company ”’ 
with a wastrel buddy’s daughter; and for another thing he 
hated gossip, strange though it may seem in a place like Glen 
gollach, and so let things take their course for a time. But 
one fell Sunday in June, when he was wandering up the river 
to note any fish in the pools—for as you know he was a keen 
fisher—he espied the figures of a youth and a maid seated on 
a rock near the Sandy Haven pool. Some instinct made him 
crawl with all the cunning of a Fennimore Cooper Indian until 
he was within a few yards of where they sat, and he listened 
and watched, all unsuspected by the budding Romeo and Juliet. 

“« Jeannie, a’ll no stand’t ony longer. Ye were up the brae 
at the blaeberries on Monday wi’ Linto McLeod; on Tuesday 
ye were at the Oddfellows’ picnic in Glengairn wi’ Sandy Tosh ; 
Wednesday ye were at the prayer meetin’—fancy you at a prayer 
meetin’ — wi’ Dod McDonald; an’ noo ye condaesend to come 
oot wi’ me.” 

Jeannie laughed the laugh of the daughter of the horse 
leech and turned her flaming green eyes on Little Peter, but 
never said a word. There was no need, for with a passion beyond 
his years Peter seized her and kissed her red lips until she cried 
for mercy 

““Whiles I think ye’re the deil himsel’, Jeannie. Yer 
eyes jeest seem to sook the soul oot o’ a chap, an’ mony a time 
a say tae mysel’: ‘ I'll gie her up, she’s no canny.’ ” 

Jeannie let the flames in her green eyes die out for the 
moment as she laughed a wholesome laugh. ‘ Peter, laddie, 
ye needna fear for me or yoursel’ either, for yer the only loon 
in the Glen that’s no- feared at me. An’ pray, Mr. Tamson,”’ 
in a mincing, pernickety tone, ‘“ what'll ye do if I eleck tae 
keep company every day o’ the week wi’ any lad a choose ? 
What is’t to you? What’ll ye do?” 

Little Peter’s birse was up, and with fervour he seized her 
by the arms, gazing steadfastly into the again flaming green 
eyes as he said with a man’s passion: “I'll thrash ye wi’ a 
stick till ye howl for maircy.” 

“T’d let ye, but I’d mo howl for maircy. 
me dead first.”’ 

“IT believe ye wud, Jeannie, an’ I believe that’s why I love 
ye, lassie.”’ 

““D’ye love me as muckle as tae gang to the Elder an’ 
say this very day: ‘ I’m gaun tae marry Jeannie Todd, feyther, 
whether you an’ ma mither wull or no——’ ”’ 


I’d let ye thrash 






Peter gritted his teeth as he 
hissed at her: “ Ave, and by 
gum, a’ll gang and dee’t noo, 
an’ if ye’re faithless aifter that, 
Jeannie, afore God I'll jeest 
throttle ye.”’ 

Jeannie sank into Peter’s arms and kissed him again. The 
fiat was forth and the promise was given. After that last kiss 
they came to earth again and basked silently in the glorious 
summer sun. The Elder lay and gasped. His fists were 
clenched and his breath came thick and short. He hated the 
girl, but he could not help admiring the tact and strategy of this 
little fiery Eve of the Glen, who knew exactly how to take hei 
lover’s mood and profit by it, and he could understand, too, 
how his son was fired by the gorgeous masses of her red hair and 
those flaming green eyes which dealt destruction to all within 
their ken. With a sigh Little Peter extracted from the pocket 
of his sporran—for he was, of course, in a kilt—a bag of “* con 
versation sweeties,”’ which his father, from his eyrie behind a 
rock, recognised as one he had given Little Peter for church 
purposes that very morning. Peter extracted a heart-shaped 
sugary medallion of a brilliant pink, which bore the words, 
‘* True love never yet lacked fire.’’ He broke it in half, and, 
placing one half in Jeannie’s bonnie red mouth, crunched up the 
other with his great strong teeth. 

‘* Haena ye a token tae gi’ me, Peter 

‘* T’ll get ane for ve.’ 

‘““No; it must be the noo, or the spell wull be broken 
sighed Jeannie, now all sentiment and honey. 

Peter turned out his pockets. A big knife, a broken pencil, 
some gut casting lines, a skyly (a slate pencil), two pennies, a 
threepenny bit and a hank of string. 

‘** Break the threepenny in twa, keep you ae hawf an’ I'll 
hang the ither hawf roon my neck as long’s I live.”’ 

““T wud, but I canna, Jeannie; my feyther gie’t me this 
mornin’ and tell’t me tae put it in the plate at kirk the nicht 
it’s a meesionary service.”’ 

** An’ ve care mair for a meesionary than for me? Ye're 
a’ the same, nae fooshion or a backbone tae the lot o’ you 
lads.”’ 

‘““ Ye lie, Jeannie, an’ ye ken ye lie; but I'll dae’t and I'll 
tak’ the thrashin’ my feyther’ll gie me; I'll tak’ it for you 
sake an’ be prood.”’ 

** Ye winna tell him ? 

*T wull.”’ 

** Peter,”’ earnestly, ‘‘ | love ye wi’ a’ ma hairt an’ soul an’ 
I'll mairry naebody but yoursel’.”’ 

When Peter arrived at the paternal cottage he 


“é 


found the 
tea ‘‘ set,’ and he sat down opposite his father and mothe 
rather ill at ease, but with an assumed jauntiness which was so 
foreign to his nature that it gave him away at once. 

‘““ Weel, Peter,’’ quoth the Elder, ‘‘ where was ye a’ 
noon ?” 

Little Peter gripped himself together. ‘‘ Up the river wi 
Jeannie Todd,”’ rising from his chair, his face red with suppressed 
emotion, ‘‘ and I’m goin’ tae mairry her, Mither.”’ 

‘Oh, ma laddie, ma laddie, she’s no , 

‘ Mither, an’ ye too, feyther, dinna abuse her ; 
choice an’ I’ll mairry no ither.”’ 

‘* Then ye'll no mairry,”’ said the Elder, who had also risen 
Ye’re auchteen years o’ age, an’ what hae ve tae mairry on ? 
I’ll no gie ye the shop for yon bissom tae PS 

‘‘ Stop, feyther,’”’ shouted Peter, ‘‘ dinna mak me forget 
yer age, an’ that ye are ma feyther; but I'll no hear onybody 
abuse the lassie that’s tae be my wife.’’ He lingered manfully 
on the last great word, the first time he had used it personally, 
and now it had a significance which demanded the low-toned 
reverence he gave it. ‘‘ If ye’ll no help me tae mak’ enough to 
keep a wife on, I’ll hae tae seek it elsewhere.”’ The tears of his 
mother, the objurgations of the Elder, were in vain. He put a 
shilling from his bank (an old tobacco jar) into the plate for the 
threepenny he had annexed, and that night broke with strong 
fingers the little coin, bored a hole in each half, one to hang round 
Jeannie’s beautiful creamy neck, the other to hang for life on the 
guard of his silver watch chain, a birthday present from his 
mother. 


altel- 


she’s my 
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At the end of a week Peter had shaken the dust of Glen- 
gollach from his feet and was on the sea for California, where 
Lord Peat had much land and had said he’d find him an opening 
whenever he cared. So Little Peter interviewed the factor and 
brought it about. He wrote once a month to his mother and 
once a week to Jeannie, but his heart was sore against his father, 
who never mentioned his name, though he grieved silently by 
the riverside on Sunday afternoons and prayed a blessing on his 
prodigal, as he called him, and a saf@return “‘ some day ’’ to 
the now ageing arms that longed hungrily for him. 

Jeannie ripened in beauty and, so the Reverend John 
McGollach said, in grace. She became a member of the Church, 
forsook all her former swains, tidied up the paternal nest (her 
father was a widower), weaned her father from drink and generally 
so behaved that Peter Tamson the Elder was ashamed of himself ; 
but with his sturdy Scottish character would not bend, although 
sometimes it seemed as if he might be strained to breaking 
point by the absence of his dearly beloved. 


One glorious May day Tinny McTavish was buying an 
unce 0’ twist ’’ for his old cutty pipe, and seemed specially 
communicative. ‘ Aye, Elder, I hear Lord Peat’s let the little 
lodge for the season already.”’ 

“Has he, Tinny ? Wha’s the lucky man? There’s some 
richt bonny pools on that bit o’ the river. A hope he’s a guid 
fisherman that’s taen’t.’’ 

‘Some chap made a fortune in ile in Californy, A hear ; 
he’s comin’ next week. There'll be nae mair days on that 
watter for you and me, Elder, I doot, till the tenant’s gone.” 

“ Weel, weel. I hope his lordship’s gettin’ a guid rent for’t, 
onyway. 

“Sax hundred pounds for the six months.” 

“ Dod; that’s graund, for twas ay let for three.” 

“ Ay, an’ his lordship’s nae sae weel aff as he was.”’ 

There were great preparations at the Lodge, which, it seemed, 
had been taken not for the season, but for a period of years. 
New furniture from a great London firm of decorators, a complete 
staff of servants, four gorgeous cars in the garage, two extra 
gardeners in the garden, and the place was transformed. An 
elderly butler called at Peter’s shop and gave an order for all 
kinds of stores, the magnitude of which made the Elder’s heart 
loup within him, and it louped higher when the man paid for the 
order in jingling gold of the realm. It amounted to nearly as 
much as Peter drew in a twelvemonth. Peter was supping 
that night at the Manse, and after a dish of soans followed by 
tripe smothered in onions, and an epple tairt with blaeberries, 
the Elder’s tongue was unloosed 

‘Tak’ ver pipe, Peter, the toddy’s coming,”’ quoth the 
Reverend McGollach. The servant lass served the steaming 
brew and they both gave a grunt of satisfaction as the Minister 
happit the fire with fresh peat. ‘‘ Aye, Peter, I’m thinkin’ the 
new tenant at the little Lodge is goin’ tae dae graun’ things 
for Glengollach.”’ 

“Dod, I’ve every reason to think it,’’ replied the Elder, 
‘for the butler body was at the shoppie this mornin’ and fair 
roupit me stock, an’ syne paid the bill o’ fourteen pun in gowd 
sovereigns. 

“ The deil he did,”’ said the Reverend. ‘ But I can cap 
that, for he’s goin’ tae be mairrit in Glengollach Kirk o’ Friday 
week, and I’ve to hae a’ preparations made—a special licence 
forby, an’ he enclosed a twenty-pound note for ma fee.” 

“ Dod, that beats a’.”’ 

“ [’m nae doon yet, though, Elder, for he enclosed anither 
twa notes for twenty pounds each tae feast a’ Glengollach aifter.”’ 

“Wha the deil is he ? ”’ 

“| ken nae mair than ye, and what’s mair, nane o’ us will 
until | meet him an’s bride at the kirk door.” 

Naturally, Glengollach could not sleep for very excitement ; 
it drank a good deal more, which, under the circumstances, 
could be forgiven. Even Wully Todd, the reformed black sheep, 
broke out and was found helpless in the Manse pigsty the Satur- 
day before the wedding. On Friday morning the village was gay 
with bunting and wild flowers, and a large party of local land- 
owners, headed by Lord and Lady Peat, marched into the church 
at 1.30 precisely. The village also therein assembled; it was 
to be a mere “ quality ’’ wedding, they were disappointed ; but 
presently they got a surprise. Elder Tamson, although there 
was no collection, had deemed it his duty to be at the door, 
and was astounded to see a tall, handsome man descend from the 
magnificent car which rolled up to the door. 

“My God,” whispered the shaken Elder to himself, 
like my Peter; but this yin’s a gentleman an’——” 

At that moment the gentleman took the Elder’s arm and 
whispered, ‘“ You'll no’ refuse to come in to my wedding, 
feyther,”’ at the same time leading him into the church. As they 
passed the Tamson pew, Little Peter put his hand out to Janet, 
his mother, and whispered, ‘‘Come, mother.’’ Scarce able to 
believe her eyes or hearing, Janet took his other arm and marched 
to the front pew in a mist of scalding though happy tears. The 
Elder and Janet were in a fog. Who was the bride? Presently 
a queenly girl came up the aisle, a quality lady, no doubt, who’d 
be ashamed of her husband’s parents and home ; but, gracious, 
whose arm was she leaning on? There was Wully Todd in a 
grand frock coat of no Glen cut, with a clean shave, well-oiled 
hair, and a rose in his button hole as perjink as a peacock. Deep 
down in his heart the Elder was thankful Little Peter had stuck 
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to Jeannie, who had turned out so well, and who would never 
shame the humble shop. The service proceeded, and as the 
wheezy organ rolled out the Elder’s favourite, ‘‘ I to the hills 
will lift mine eyes,” instead of that body Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wedding 
March,”’ he felt his cup was full. 

The wedding breakfast was held in the village hall, and 
Lord Peat proposed the toast of bride and bridegroom, to which 
Peter the Little replied in easy, genial terms. At last the happy 
couple rolled away in the great car for their honeymoon tour, 
and I fear it was ever the Elder’s boast, for he was beside himselt 
with joy, that not a man in Glengollach went to bed sober 
Surely the Recording Angel will forgive that lapse, for Glen- 
gollach is sober as a rule. 


UNDERPLANTING THE 
COMMON LARCH. 


T is, I think, a recognised fact that sylviculture in Great 
Britain is at the present moment in an_ unsatisfactory 
state, and that few private owners have the funds or the 
inclinations to develop the inherent capabilities of their 
land with respect to afforestation. There are certain excep- 

tions, it is true, but by far the most outstanding example of 





good forestry is to be seen on the estate of Novar in Ross-shire 
Mr. Munro Ferguson, the owner of the ground, is one of the 
pioneers of forestry in this country, and I believe I am right in 
saying that a method of his as regards underplanting of larch 
is the only forestry in this country which has been copied by 
the German nation. The estate of Novar carries four thousand 
acres of woodland, and, thanks to the careful management of 
the owner, shows that forestry under proper supervision is a 
sound financial undertaking. But the most interesting part 
of the silviculture of the estate is the underplanting of young larch 
woods with various species of coniferous trees. The experiments 
have been of value in showing by actual experience which of 
the underplanted trees are the best shade bearers, for it must 
be borne in mind that the conifers employed are exotic species 
and species whose capabilities are little known in this country 
The truth of the proverb that from evil good results is borne 
out here in a striking manner, for the experiments would never 
have been undertaken had it not been for the fact that the 
common silver fir (Abies pectinata) was attacked to such an 
extent by the aphis that its planting had to be discontinued 
and substitutes to be found. This underplanting by means of 
silver fir was undertaken in the first instance owing chiefly to the 
prevalence of disease among the larches, but also because of 
the fact that an under-plantation is of great benefit to the 
dominating trees in providing humus, and in preventing a current 
of air sweeping through the plantation and so drying up the 
soil. The trees chiefly experimented with at Novar are Abies 
grandis, Abies nobilis, Tsuga albertiana (the hemlock spruce), 
the Douglas fir, Lawson’s cypress, Thuja gigantea and the 
Menzies’ spruce. All these trees are planted extensively in filling 
up larch plantations, and as a result of experiments conducted 
over a number of years it has been found that the conifers which 
grow most successfully in shaded positions are Abies grandis 
and the hemlock spruce. These trees are able to make vigorous 
growths in surprisingly thick shade, and are closely followed 
by Thuja gigantea and Abies nobilis. The Menzies’ spruce 
does only moderately well under a canopy, and the same remark 
holds good with the Norway spruce, for its former supposed 
value as a tree for underplanting was founded on a none too 
thorough knowledge of its habits. It will, it is true, keep alive 
under thick shade, but its rate of growth under these conditions 
is so slow that its value is of small account. The underplanted 
Douglas is of the green or Oregon variety, which is a considerably 
quicker growing tree than the Colorado sub-species. The tree 
does well under larch, though the forester at Novar does 
not place it in the first rank of shade-bearing conifers. I 
think that the only fir which was a complete failure as an 
underplanted tree is Abies pungens. Only a small area of 
these trees was planted, and in every case the leader has been 
killed, apparently by the drip from the larches above. The 
Italian cypress was tried, but has turned out to be too delicate 
a plant for the climate of Ross-shire, and only a few survive. 
Cupressus macrocarpa, however, is in a generally healthy condi- 
tion. A fact worthy of mention is that the last specimen of 
Pinus insignis on the estate has just succumbed to the frost, 
although I believe that a prominent member of a recent committee 
on British forestry advocated it as the conifer par excellence for 
the Highlands. Pinus concolor—an American conifer of graceful 
appearance—has been tried in at least one instance, and bears 
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the shade well, though its growth up to the present has not been 
rapid. There are three distinct methods employed at Novar 
in the planting of larch with other conifers. In the first case 
larch and hemlock spruce, or larch and thuja are planted 
simultaneously. These experiments have not been in working 
order for a sufficient number of years to enable any satisfactory 
conclusion to be drawn, but as neither of the exotic conifers 
possess a heavy crown, it is probable that they will not interfere 
with the growth of the larch, which should be the dominating 
tree. There is, however, in one part of the estate, a wood of 
larch and Lawson’s cypress planted a quarter of a century ago, 
where the larch is now easily the dominant tree, and where the 
cypresses, though now in shade, are still growing vigorously 
and forming on the ground a quantity of valuable humus. The 
second method of mixing larch with another conifer is to allow 
the former tree two or three years’ start, planting it wide, and then 
to fill up with a second species. This method has been tried with 
Abies lasiocarpa, but the results obtained so far do not justify 
the continuance of experiments in this direction. The third 
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system, and the one most widely practised, is to allow the larch 


to reach an age of from fifteen to twenty years and then to remove 
any diseased tree, filling up the gaps with some shade-bearer. 
As showing the possibilities of such a method, there is at the present 
moment land under larch on the estate which is reckoned to have a 
value of over two pounds a year rental, and the same ground put 
to any other use would scarcely fetch five shillings. As I said 
before, the only cqnifer to be a complete failure in this scheme 
of underplanting is Abies pungens ; but in one or two plantations 
the Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis) is not looking too healthy 
under its canopy. That handsome tree, Abies nobilis, is making 
excellent headway. In conclusion, it may be confidently 
stated that certainly on no estate in Great Britain, nor probably 
throughout the whole of Europe, can the sylviculturist find such 
striking object-lessons on the underplanting of larch, and 
European forestry owes a debt of considerable gratitude to Novar 
for the great trouble he has taken to provide a practical object- 
lesson as to what can be done in the way of afforestation in the 
Highlands of this country. SETON GORDON. 





ORVIETO.—I. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PENCIL SKETCHES SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR THIS ARTICLE BY Mr, MUIRHEAD BONE, 


F one has forsaken the convenience and tedium of the 
railway and travelled alone across the rather sinister 
moorland round Bagnorea-Civita, it is with a sense 
of security that one sees the lofty rock of Orvieto in 
front of one at nightfall. One can imagine the feelings 

of a fugitive—a Pope, say, out of favour, and flying the 
populace—at the sight of the impregnable rock-built town 
which was one of his ultimate defences. In the pleasant 
garden of Tuscany towns stretch in a friendly way from 
outskirt to outskirt; villas join to villas and farms to 
farms. But from the lofty rock wall of Orvieto one sees 
neighbouring towns perched high as if for observation of an 
attacking enemy; self-contained as if for defence. One 
knows that the wind visits the rock in winter, for the 





women wear serviceable shawls, as in a fishing village in 
Scotland, and the gravity of the summer heat can be 
known by the cactus sticking its spikes securely in the wall. 
Houses seem built to defy the weather, some even, as one 
sinks to the lower outlet of the town, to have needed 
little help from other material than the rock itself to furnish 
a dwelling. 

“Yes; it is a very curious house, Signora,’”’ said one of 
the inhabitants. ‘A gentleman came here who said it 
was of Volscian origin. Who knows! It is certainly a 
curious house.’’ As one gains the summit of the precipice 
fenced by the town wall, a fanciful person might imagine 
himself to be standing on the prow of a ship, and the 
undulating pale clay earth, lapsing on all sides into strange 
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shapes, to be an 
ocean stiff with 
a more formid- 
able substance 
than ice, impri- 
soning one for 
ever on a high- 
pooped vessel 
One's first 
impression of a 
town may endure 
only to be modi 
fied, but I never 
revisit Orvieto 
without recover- 
ing anew the 
sensation which 
I had on my 
first visit—that 
of half the people 
having gone 
away and the 
remaining houses 
being too large 
and numerous 
for those who 
have staved 
behind. It was 
the equivalent 
of a winter's 
evening (though 
I had left spring 
in Rome), and 
thin snows were 
lingering in 
wreaths upon the 
treeless hills. 
The wide lane, 
whose edge is 
the convent wall 
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few cronies in a 
wine shop had 
the appearance 
of conspirators. 
I have seen 
Orvieto thronged 
so that one could 
hardly push 
one’s way 
through the 
piazza, but that 
first impression 
always returns, 
of the active 
and adventurous 
having gone and 
those who remain 
remaining in 
spite of them- 
selves. 

It may be 
that, in reality, 
the emigration, 
so deplorable a 
feature of modern 
Italy, hassmitten 
Orvieto above 
other towns of a 
like size, but I 
think the natural 
features of the 
town have some- 
thing to do with 
the impression 
of constant going 
away and empti- 
ness. Few 
vehicles pass 
through the 
town as in a less 





of San Bernar- rugged country- 
dino, was empty RUINED MONASTERY WALLS, ORVIETO. side. The steep 


save for the approach forbids 
activity of one bright star. Street after street was vacant. the heavy carts. The streets, save for an occasional omnibus 
[he palaces seemed forsaken; some even had the air of from the hotels, are empty of traffic, and the continual 
having been abandoned suddenly and unfinished. A group presence of saddled mules and asses, of men with sheepskin 
of boys seemed to be playing on the eve of disaster, and a cloaks folded about them, deepens the impression of a 
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population which is always journeying and passing on 
difficult roads and hills. The emptiness of the churches 
has something to do with it also, for the familiar coming 
and going in the churches, the presence of children, of 
lighted and frequented shrines, add a good deal to the 
settled and companionable air of an Italian town. True, 
there is no kindly and gracious Madonna presiding over the 
cathedral as at Perugia, only the high mystery of the 
Corpus Domini, and I suspect it to be rather a comment 
on human nature in general than Italian nature in 
particular that the shrines of Our Lady of Pity, of Succour, 
of Sorrow, of Comfort should be thronged with worshippers 
while the churches of the Holy Spirit or of the Trinity should 
be empty save for an occasional religious who seeks the 
austerities rather than the consolations of religion. For 
the great Duomo of Orvieto is almost always empty, save 
for tourists and intoning priests. Built on the tide of one 
of those waves of inspiration which visited Italy, it would 
seem as though with the ebbing of that wave the people’s 
interest in their treasure slackened and they returned to the 
half-pagan beliefs which sustained their ancestors. At 
Pentecost a wild crowd of peasants comes in from the hills 
and fills the piazza and the Duomo, on the steps of which 
is enacted a “mystery.” ‘“Signora, come at Pentecost 
itself, and you will see it,” said one of those loquacious 
and genial Italians whose business it is to awaken his 
own enthusiasm with that of the foreigners. ‘‘ There is a 
tabernacle similar to this in the museum (one of the first 
models for the shrine of the corporale venerated in the 
Duomo) set up on the steps of the Duomo. On the opposite 
side of the piazza are the clouds of heaven; within the 
tabernacle there is the Madonna sitting above, and below 
kneel the twelve Apostles, all with little candles attached to 
their heads. A white dove is brought to the church and 
fastened with outspread wings within a hoop of fireworks. 
At midday the fireworks are lighted, and the dove travels 
along a wire towards the tabernacle. There is a great 
cracking and noise, and when the smoke has cleared away 
one sees all the holy Apostles kneeling with lighted flames 
upon their heads. It is, of course, especially important for 
the contadini.” 

“Why for them above the others ?” I ask. 

“They come up in crowds, signora,” answered he ; 
“for they all believe that in whichever direction the wind 
blows while the dove is in flight will be the prevailing 
wind during the harvest, and it is very important that 
they should know. You will see, signora. The contadini 
will not be watching La Palomba at all. They will be 
watching the wind.” 

They came in crowds, as he had said, and encamped in 
the piazza all day, eating their food on the cathedral steps, 
wild looking men and handsome women, the elaborate 
structure of religion and dogma embodied in the church 
behind them having touched them but little. It is neither 
the “‘mystery”’ within the Duomo nor the thought of 
Pentecost that has urged them from their farms. It is the 
wind they have come to watch. GERTRUDE BONE. 

(To be continued.) 


CROSSING THE... __.. 
FRONTIER. 


UR happy stay in Paris was over, with all its feeling of 
light-hearted gaiety and inconsequence, and we were 
about to wend our way towards a land of sterner 
matters and grimmer life. Otherwise speaking, we 
were departing from the Gare de l'Est en route 
toGermany. Though only 7.30 a.m., it was already 

a grilling hot day and promised to become worse. While 
one of us struggled with all the complications of tickets and 
overweight luggage in a foreign land, I, mounting guard over 
the smaller things, proceeded to study my fellow men. I think 
it is in a railway station that people betray themselves most 
and show themselves in their truest colours. French people 
showed up well. Such good-humoured faces for such an early 
hour, and yet some of them so anxious that I felt with relief 
that there were still a few left in the wold to whom a railway 
journey was a tremendous event. One woman filled me with 
admiration, for her little portmanteau, packed beyond all powers 
of endurance, had burst, and its entire contents were showered 
upon the platform. With a joke to her friends over her predica- 
ment, down plumped the owner on her knees among all comers 
and crammed her scattered goods back into the long-suffering 
portmanteau, and this time, without attempting to close the 
lock, she grasped the two handles and hurried on her way! I felt 
it was a lesson in dignity and self-possession. Under the same 
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circumstances I should have stood and wept, or fled disowning 
the portmanteau ! 

Next, my attention was caught by a girl sitting placidly 
on a pile of luggage, grasping a small and shrieking dog, whom 
she alternately kissed and cuffed without any effect on its yells 
At last two other girls hurried up, deposited a box, said or rather 
shrieked a few words, and departed again. She sat on contentedly 
and I have often wondered since how long she stayed there. 
My own long wait had by this time ended, and having established 
ourselves comfortably in an empty carriage we slowly steamed 
out of one of the largest station yards I have ever seen. There 
seemed to be such miles and miles of rolling-stock and sidings 
compared to what I had seen at any of the other stations. Then 
I remembered that it was the Gare de l’Est, and began to under- 
stand. It was the first shadow of the strange feeling of prepara- 
tion which grew and grew upon us from there until we reached 
the frontier. 

_ Now we were rushing through suburbs where | longed to 
spring from my carriage and have a lesson forthwith on ‘‘ French 
gardening.’’ Such numbers of these special gardens did I see, 
only one or two acres in size and every smallest inch of ground 
made use of. Bell glasses and frames covered a good half of 
the space, the rest full of vegetables in all stages of growth, 
from seed-beds to full grown plants, and lovely, rich-looking 
plots of fresh-turned ground which had probably been cleared 
the night before for market and were now ready for fresh efforts 
and would probably be filled again before evening. 

But alas! the train whirled us relentlessly on and we were 
soon out in the sun-baked basking fields with the fresh green of 
the young grass just showing through the brown stubble. Every- 
where the hay was being carted away in huge drays drawn by 
teams of creamy oxen. Then golden cornfields, full of corncockles, 
that would soon be brought low in their pride as the harvest was 
gathered in. (I have so often seen and read of the red haze of 
poppies in a cornfield that I enjoyed this new blue haze all the 
more.) River and hillside, wood and fields, long roads perfectly 
straight as far as the eye could see, with poplars each side to shade 
them from the sun, each succeeded the other so quickly that it 
was hard to capture the picture of the ever changing landscape, 
and as twelve o'clock approached a great stillness seemed to 
settle down over all and there were no more toiling men and 
women, no more slow teams of oxen or movement of any sort, 
for men, women and animals alike were taking their midday rest, 
and if we were very quick of eye we could just catch sight of a 
bright bit of colour under hedge or corn-stack where dejeuney 
of a hunk of bread and a bottle of yin du pays was being 
enjoyed. 

Another change of country and we were twisting along 
the valley of the Moselle with its lovely river and its fascinating 
brown villages tucked away high up on the hillside above us, 
and every name along the way crying out its history to us 

Along this road they marched, 
Through those woods they fought, 
Up that hillside they dragged their guns 


As I have already said, | had been so struck by the extraordinary 
network of railway lines with their disproportionate sidings 
at every station, and now we seemed to be reaching the culminat- 
ing point of all this. The very flowers along the railway line 
were growing in red, white and blue patches of daisies, corn- 
cockles and poppies, as if to emphasise that we were still in that 
Lorraine freed from the victorious occupation at such a cost. 

Our train now began to lag as if out of heart, and we stopped 
for the last time on French soil. A few more yards, a sentry 
box, and we drew slowly into the German Frontier town and were 
struggling forth in all the heat to have our luggage overhauled. 
A long wait followed as there was no room for our things, so | 
was able to watch those around me. Precocious sons and 
daughters interpreting for their parents, others searching wildly 
through their books of ‘‘ Useful remarks to make on suitable 
occasions ’’ for one which would explain that they were quite 
inoffensive and carried nothing contraband, everyone looking 
the acme of guilt and fuss. In contrast to these the cold, grim 
officials in their tight green uniforms and the impassive sentry 
mounting guard over the exit! My heart sank as I saw the gor ds 
of one poor little box churned by a huge German fist, only to 
revive again as further on there was taking place a much kindlie1 
little episode : A good lady had decided that she had too many 
packages, and with the help of a kindly Customs officer, was 
packing the entire contents of one of her big brown paper parcels 
into her trunk, leaving him the paper and string as a legacy. 
He seemed most friendly and interested, and was evidently 
congratulating her on her bright idea and getting rid of some of 
her load. Then he turned to us and my heart beat fast again 
as he demanded severely: ‘‘ Had we chocolate, biscuits or 
anything new to declare ?” 

‘Nein, nein, nichts zu erklaren,’’ we gasped, and we must 
have looked honest, for without any churning he let us go, and 
with a sigh of relief we now strutted boldly past the sentry as 
if to say: ‘‘ Look at our chalk-marks and stop us if you dare !”’ 

On reaching once more the platform we found that our train 
had disappeared, as it were, into thin air, and that a quiet, 
self-possessed German train had replaced it and was now 
prepared to take complete charge of us. Thus our day’s 
journey was practically over and we had safely crossed the 
frontier ! M. DE PUTRON. 
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LAYER MARNEY.— 
ESSEX, 


THE SEAT OF 


MR. DE ZOETE. 





[ Layer Marney little else stands but that portion 
of the quadrangle which is now wanting at the 
otherwise complete Sutton Place. There, the 
north side, including the gatehouse, was torn 
down in 1782. At Layer Marney it is the gate 

tower and its flanking wings which, with the church and the 
farm buildings, compose a very incomplete yet striking archi- 
tectural group that stands on rising ground and dominates 
a wide stretch of Essex flats between it and the North Sea. 
Sir Henry Marney planned his new building on a grand 
scale, and began to erect it before his friend and fellow- 
Privy Councillor, Sir Richard Weston, set to work on 
the more modest Sutton. But Sir Richard completed what 
he took in hand, and long enjoyed the fruits of his labour, 
whereas Sir Henry died before his task was half accomplished 
and his successors never took up the burden. Yet, mere 
fragment though it be, it is one of the most interesting of the 
domestic buildings that have come down to us from the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century, and, with Sutton, the best 
surviving example of the use of Renaissance terra-cotta work 
in England 

Laver is an Essex district, lying south-west of Colchester, 

which in medieval times was split up into three parishes 
that became known by the names of their respective lords 

the Marneys, the Bretons and the de la Hays. Of these 
the Marneys were the most important. They were probably 
of Norman origin, where the township of Marigny certainly 
gave name to a knightly family One of them may have 
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come over at the Conquest, but as the name does not appear 
in the Domesday Book, he cannot have received lands direct 
from the crown. We have it on the authority of Morant, the 
historian of Essex, however, that in Henry II.’s time a William 
de Marney held one of the Layer manors under Henry de Essex. 
After that the name crops up occasionally. Under Henry III. 
another William de Marney pays a fine of twenty marks for 
having married a King’s ward without leave, and in the same 
reign he or another of the name has leave to impark “ his 
wood in Lire within the precints of the Forest of Essex.’’ 
He seems to have taken too liberal a view of his power of 
enclosure, for two years later complaint is made that he had 
appropriated two acres of the King’s highway “in the vill 
of Layr Marny”’ to the damage of his neighbours. During 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the head of the family 
is often knighted, and serves as Sheriff, but Henry Marney 
was a plain esquire when Henry VII. began to reign. Like 
the Westons, he and his father did not show such pronounced 
Lancastrian leanings as to bring upon them forfeiture during 
the Yorkist ascendancy, yet could prove enough active 
sympathy to ensure reward under the new dynasty. Henry 
Marney fights on the Royal side at Stoke and Blackheath. 
He becomes a Privy Councillor. He is executor to Henry VII.’s 
mother and is a favourite with his son while still Prince of 
Wales. Henry VIII. himself afterwards tells us that he found 
him “a scant well borne gentleman of no grete lande,”’ but 
that he promoted him to be a Knight of the Garter and a 
Lord. Like Sir Richard Weston, he took an active and 
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diverse part in the King’s business. He was warring with 
him in France in 1513, and his name stands at the head of 
the list of the ‘‘ Rerewarde ” at the battle of the Spurs. Three 
years later a quarrel with Wolsey seems to have had no adverse 
effect on his fortunes, and on the forfeiture of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s estates he was granted a part of them. He was 
then Captain of the Body Guard, and as such is said to have 
arrested the Duke. Certainly he was, with Sir Richard 
Weston, of the jury that indicted him in 1521. His rise was 
now rapid, but his end was near. In the spring of 1523 he 
was made Keeper of the Privy Seal and created a baron. 
A few months later he lay dead in his house in St. Swithin’s 
parish in London At that time the rebuilding of his 
ancestral seat at Laver Marney was in full swing, and his 
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son thereupon used for his tomb the same exotic material, 
treated in precisely the same manner, that appears in the 
fabric of the house. 

Of the introduction of moulded terra-cotta in a few 
English buildings of Henry VIII.’s time something has already 
been said under the head of Sutton. Was the finished 
product brought oversea or only the method, the design, 
the artificer? Sufficient evidence to answer this question 
authoritatively is not forthcoming. Even of brickmaking 
in England, the early history is obscure. It was practised 
in Roman Britain, and then disappears. There was much 
renewed activity in the fifteenth century when, perhaps 
under Flemish tuition, there must have been very competent 
brickmakers in South-East England. But there are, in 
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Essex and Suffolk, certain thirteenth and fourteenth century 
buildings of which bricks are an important component part. 
To the earlier century belongs Little Wenham. Here the 
dressings and buttresses are of stone, but brick is the main 
substance of the walls. These are crenellated at the summit 
with specially shaped and moulded copings which, therefore, 
may be held to come within the definition of terra cotta. 
Little Wenham is near the Suffolk bank of the Stour, and it 
is conceivable that all this material was shipped across from the 
Low Countries, just as Caen stone came over from Normandy 
to build southern cathedrals after the Conquest. The four- 
teenth century Windsor accounts include entries of the purchase 
of Flemish tiles, and if tiles were imported, why not bricks ? 
This argument, however, cuts both ways. There is no known 
record of early made bricks 
in England. But tiles and 
tilers are frequently mentioned, 
and the thirteenth century 
purchase of clay by Smith- 
field tilers shows that tiles of 
burnt earth were a home 
manufacture, and he who 
made tiles could as easily make 
bricks. Their extremely in- 
frequent use, however, until 
the fifteenth century, and the 
excellence of the workmanship 
—as of the Wenham copings- 
when found, point rather to 
their being an occasional im- 
portation of a well established 
continental output. Must the 
same view be held of the 
elaborate terra cotta work 
which made so rare and 
fleeting an appearance in the 
England of Henry VIII. ? 
Although statuettes were 
then the most arresting branch 
of the industry, the ancient 
Greeks used terra cotta for 
architectural ornament. The 
Romans followed suit. Such 
were the cornice-shaped gut- 
ters with mask spouts which 
directed the rainwater from 
roof to impluvium; such 
were the slabs with relieved 
ornament used for both inter- 
nal and external mural decora- 
tion. Though some of these 
show handwork, they were 
habitually pressed in moulds. 
With the fall of Roman power, 
this craft disappears until we 
meet with a revival in the 
fourteenth century, when it 
reappears for the architectural 
decoration of Gothic buildings 
in North Italy and in Ger- 
many. In Italy the Renais- 
sance was already at hand and 
artists, imbued with the new 
classic spirit, worked in all 
materials, including clay. 
The terra-cotta work of 
Donatello and the Della 
Robbias was the finest out- 
put of a _ popular craft, 
which Italian artists intro- 
duced into France after 1495. 
But their work was different 
in calibre and character from what we find at Sutton and 
Layer Marney. Meanwhile, largely in independence of Italy, 
the craft had flourished in North Germany, where so far 
north as Brandenburg enriched terra-cotta work was freely 
used in the building of churches and public buildings early in 
the fifteenth century. This would influence the Low Countries 
and eventually England. But did it, in the latter case, 
result merely in importation or lead to manufacture? In 
favour of the former view is its limited and evanescent 
use. But if imported, whence came it? It would be a 
very small percentage indeed of the produce of a Flemish 
factory that would reach England, and where in that 
region do we find any, let alone much, work from the 
same moulds. Italian designers reached England under 
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Henry VIII. in sufficient numbers to modify native orna- 
ment, but not native forms. English masons and carpenters 
planned and wrought largely as their fathers did, but here 
and there Italians designed and even executed the more 
decorative portions of buildings. What happened in stone and 
wood is surely also what happened at Sutton and Layer 
Marney in terra-cotta. The form is English, the ornament 
is Italian. The tracery of the Sutton windows is, in outline, 
what the English mason of the day would have produced 
in stone, while the ornament at once reminds us of the 
Chantries at Christ Church,in Hampshire. At Layer Marney 


UPPER 


Copyright WINDOW ON NORTH SIDE OF 
the Italian designer went just one step further. The heads 
of the windows of the upper rooms of the gate-house and west 
wing appear from a distance to be of the normal late Gothic 
cusped pattern. But this effect is produced by an amusing 
arrangement of purely Italian motifs, the cusping being 
obtained by the outline of dolphin scrolls. The shafts of 
the mullioning of the same windows, moreover, have entirely 
lost the Gothic mouldings present in the Sutton terra-cotta. 
They are square pilasters with arabesque ornament headed 
with capitals akin to the Ionic order. The same designer 
had charge of the gate-house parapet on its exterior elevation. 
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Above a moulded brick arcading simulating Gothic machicola- 
tion there runs a flat guilloche band with an egg and tongue 
moulding projecting above. These form a cornice on which, 
by way of battlements, are placed semi-circles of radiating 
ornament flanked by dolphin scrolls and topped by tablets 
bearing the letters M.C. arranged as a running cypher, the 
C. being reversed. The guilloche and egg and tongue reappear 
on a string course on the inner elevation of the west wing. 
This completes the catalogue of the terra-cotta work at 
Layer Marney, which, therefore, while exhibiting a stronger 
Italian feeling than that at Sutton, is far more limited in 
extent and scope. It must, 
however, be remembered that 
at Sutton we have an almost 
complete house, while Layer 


Marney represents only a 
fraction of its _ builder’s 
scheme, which, had it been 


carried out in its entirety, 
might have exhibited further 


Italianisation. 

What that scheme was 
we can only conjecture. All 
we find church and gate- 
house, stable and farm- 
building—bear the impress of 
Henry, Lord Marney. But he 
will have inherited a_fully- 


equipped if old-fashioned 
country house, including all 
these components and very 
much on the same site. The 
scheme may, therefore, have 
been arranged to include 
portions of the old building 
or to only gradually replace 
them. Even, therefore, in 
idea it may not have been as 
consecutively planned and as 
symmetrically balanced as 
Sutton. To understand what 
was intended we must get rid of 
the impression given by present 
arrangements. Now the drive 
up is on the north side of 
the gate-house and the garden 
is to the south. But it was 
the south side that was in- 
tended as the approach. In 
front of it lay, in old medieval 
fashion, a court of office—a 
remnant of the defensive idea. 
This was first crossed, then 
the archway of the gate-house 
was traversed and _ access 
gained to the main quadrangle, 
at the bottom or north side 
of which should have stood 
the great hall and principal 
domestic buildings. A paper 
on the subject by Mr. C. H. 
Hayward was published in the 
Essex Archeological Society’s 
1865 volume, and a plan 
given showing the buildings 
existing then—that is before 
recent additions and altera- 
tions—and the probable ex- 
tent of the intended quad- 
rangle. With the alterations 
indicated, the plan is here 
reproduced. That no more 
than the south side of the 
quadrangle was ever built is 
clear from the brick toothings 
left for future bonding which were then visible on the north 
side and gave exact indication of where the east and west 
sides were intended to be built and led to the conclusion 
that the quadrangle was to be a square of about rooft. 
interior and 170ft. exterior measurement. As the east wing 
of the gate-house, containing beyond the domestic portion 
stables below and a long dormitory with finely wrought 
roof above, extends much further than the intended limit 
of the quadrangle and is balanced by the great farm build- 
ing opposite, the group of buildings would have been very 
large — much larger than Sutton with its 84ft. square 
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court and would have carried the height of the gate- 
house which, as things are, is a little overpowering and led 
to the place being dubbed Layer Marney Tower. It is, as a 
matter of fact, at most r2ft. higher than that which Sutton 
had until 1782. The designer clearly wished to make the 
height as impressive as possible. He placed it near to where 
the tableland drops suddenly down to the marshland. He 
only put two somewhat lofty storeys above his archway, 
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but this he flanked with projecting turrets rising higher and 
divided up into tiers of eight low rooms. To give support 
and also greater dignity, additional turrets, one storey less 
in height, were thrown out east and west of the taller ones. 
All four are octagonal in plan, with projecting coigns, which, 
aided by string-courses of moulded and foliated brick, divide 
the walling into panels relieved by burnt-end diapering as 
well as by the many windows. These are full late English 
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Gothic in character ; a depressed arch with receding mouldings, 
headed by a returned label, the whole, in true East Anglian 
manner, being plastered over to give the effect of stone. 
On the north side the elevation is flat, but the corners are 
taken up as turrets. That to the west has a newel stair 
in oak, and the windows are set to suit this and are not 
lineable with those of the balancing turret—even the string- 
course has to be deflected to meet this exigency, a clear proof 
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that native and not Italian principles governed the structure. 
A tower-like block, as if reviving the Norman castle plan, 
had appealed to some fifteenth century builders, as, fo1 
instance, at Tattershall and at Buckden. These, however, 
were not gate-houses, but main blocks containing the principal 
domestic accommodation. The usual gate-house, though a 
striking feature, consisted, as at Sutton, of no more than a 
room occupying the space on each of two floors over the 
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gateway reached by narrow newel 
stairways and having diminutive 
arranged in the _ salient 
corner turrets, of which there was 
always a pair on the exterior and 
sometimes another pair on the interior 
elevation At Layer Marney we find 
an exceptional combination of the 
two ideas. The tall building is rather 
more than a gate-house and rather less 
than a tower block. The two main 
rooms, each r6ft. wide and rsft 
high, stretching from front to back 
above the gateway and lit by five 
light transomed windows at each end, 
are there, but there are, facing south, 
numerous long rooms, oft. wide and 
7ft. 6in. high, lit by the bays formed 
by three sides of the octagon turrets 
and having closets opening out from 
them in the side turrets, while to 
the north was the newel stair, and 
on each floor another little room, mak- 
ing upa total of thirty-nine apart- 
ments, great and small, besides the 
stairway West of the “‘ tower”’ lay 
a wing containing two principal rooms 
on each floor and a little room at the 
end, while the interior arrangement of wall implies that 
the corridor was an original feature and suggests the very 
advanced proposal of running it as a kind of enclosed cloister 
partly or wholly round the quadrangle, a scheme actually 
adopted at Hengrave, which was begun in the year when 
work finally stopped at Layer Marney owing to the death 
of the last male of the line 

We have seen Henry Lord Marney dying in 1523 in 
the full tide of fortune and favour. His son John had married 
the heiress of Sir Roger Newburgh, was an esquire of the 
body to the King, and Governor of Rochester Castle. He 
was in a position to take advantage of and even improve the 
family fortunes, already raised high by his father. But 
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two years later he also had been laid to rest in Layer Marney 
Church, and neither Lord Poynings nor Lord Bindon, the 
husbands of his two daughters and co-heiresses, was pre- 
pared to undertake the task of completing and occupying 
the great house. The estate was sold to Sir Brian Tuke- 
an official favoured by both Wolseley and Henry VIII.—and 
the house remained a fragment. 

The last of the Marneys appear to have gone further with 
the outliers of their house than with the main domestic 
structure. A range of buildings r6oft. long stretched east- 
ward from the gatehouse ; and parallel to it, 7oft. to the south, 
stood another range of equal length. Though it is modern 
shedding that now connects the eastern extremities, yet, no 
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doubt this court of office was complete in old days. Both the 
north and the south buildings were conceived in a manner 
worthy of the ambitious scheme set out by the first Lord 
Marney. A gap existed a few years ago between the gate- 
house and the adjacent wing, made, probably, in the days 
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is the aisle serving as the Marney chapel. Its roof was in a 
tottering condition and needed taking down and reframing. 
Its deep and elaborately moulded beams divide it into 
panels, across which stretch the rafters, also moulded, so 
that the general effect is one of fine, rich solidity and a 
meet covering to the splendid tombs 
beneath. Of these the most im- 
portant is that to Henry, Lord 
Marney. His effigy of black marble, 


armour-clad and wearing the Garter, 


CORRIOOR NOW lies on a base and is surmounted 
RAWING DINING REBUILT OFFICES ' ' } by a canopy ol the same exotic 
Room ? ‘ ' = ’ 5 


—_ design as he had introduced in his 
| house. The dolphin scrolls rising 
| | from semi-circular panels above the 

entablature are another version 

of the same motifs as on the gate 
| house parapet. The latter may well 
| have been in hand when John, the 
son, succeeded Henry, the father, and 
the commemorative monument was 
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of decay to obtain entrance into the farmyard. Here, no 
doubt, had stood part of the inhabited house and beyond it 
a long range of stabling with a dormitory above, lit on each 
side and having a chimney at the end. The roof is a splendid 
piece of oak construction, not, of course, ornate, as it would 
be for a great hall or solar, 
but with wrought principals 
and wind braces. The south 
building was of similar type, 
and more will be said concern- 
ing it next week, when the 
fine gallery which Mr. de 
Zoete has formed in it to 
accommodate many of his 
splendid pieces of furniture is 
described. How the _ space 
facing the gate-house—where 
now runs the terrace wall 
and the broad flight of steps 
leading to the garden below 
—was originally designed it 
is difficult to say. The de- 
scent from it is so rapid that 
the main way up to the gate- 
house is likely not to have 
been here, but to the west, 
between the south-west end 
of the house and the church- 
yard. The church as it now 
stands, renovated under the 
careful and conservative eye 
of Mr. de Zoete, is a very 
typical example of its class. 
Lord Marney so entirely re- 
modelled, if he did_ not 
entirely rebuild, what he 
found that every feature is of 
his day. The materials and 
their forms are the same as 
in the house, except that 
there is, in the structure, no 
trace of Renaissance terra- 
cotta work. But stone is used 
sparsely, as for the coigns of 
the tower buttresses. For the 
rest, all is of brick, diapered 
with burnt ends in the lower 
walling, moulded for the 
arching and mullioning of the 
windows. From them all the 
“Cathedral” glass of a 
Victorian “ restorer’ has 
been removed. Within, walls 
and columns are plastered 
and whitewashed with excel- 
lent effect. But the roof of 
the nave has been opened 
up, and the principals, which 
had been sawn off, replaced. 


North of the nave and chancel Copyright TOMB OF HENRY, LORD MARNEY. 


rT " commemoration, and, less the canopy, 

the design was nearly repeated. The 
effigy, assuredly, is by the same hand, while as to the 
base, the same mould was used for the baluster pilasters 
and the enframing of the heraldic panels. But the 
material is soft, plaster it would seem, in place of terra- 
cotta, suggestive that this was no longer obtainable. It is 
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also noteworthy 
that John Mar- 
ney’s half-sister 
married a_ Bed- 
dingfield, and 
that the screen 
of the Bedding 
field chapel in 
Oxburgh Church 
is closely similar 
in design and 
the same in 
material as the 
base of John 
Marney’s tomb. 
Between father 
and son lies an 
ancestor. or 
William de 
Marney, High 
Sheriff of Essex 
when Henry IV 
was King, ap 
pointed by his 
will that his 
body should lie 
in the choir of 
Marney Church 
This was the old 
edifice which his 
grandson swept 
away, but = Sir 
William’s tomb 
was retained. It 
is of alabaster, 
and is once more 
enclosed with a 
light chain 
hanging from 
Gothic posts 
surmounted by 
heraldic beasts 

a very rare and 
interesting ex- 
ample, the pre- 
servation ofl 
which, although 


long dissociated 
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with the tomb, 
was most fortu- 
nate. 

The only 
full y completed 
memorials of the 
Marneys are 
their tombs. 
They _ scarcely 
appear in_his- 
tory, and even 
the local annalist 
knows little of 
their doings. 
They come to an 
end, not, as so 
many of their 
contemporaries, 
amid the din of 
the battlefield or 
the crowds on 
Tower Hill, but 
silently in their 
beds, at the very 
moment when 
they seem to be 
grasping great- 
ness. But for 
their ‘ tower,” 
standing like a 
beacon above 
the Essex flats, 
they would be 
forgotten. That, 
however, is 
so personal 
and striking an 
architectural 
fragment that it 


keeps their 
memory green, 


while its own 
chequered story 
and its latter- 
day revivifi- 
cation call for 
further notice. 
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South Georgia, an uninhabited British island in the South Atlantic Ocean, 
about 900 m. S. by E. of the Falklands, in 54°-55° S., 36°-38° W.; area 


By 


1,600 sq. mi. It is mountainous, with snowy peaks 6,000 to 8,000 ft. high, 
their slopes furrowed with deep gorges filled with glaciers Its geological 
constitution—gneiss and argillaceous schists, with no trace of fossils—shows 
that the island is, like the Falklands, a surviving fragment of some greater 
land-mass now vanished, most probably indicating a former extension of 
the Andean system The island would be well suited for cattle or sheep- 
farming but for its damp, foggy climate South Georgia is politically 
attached to the Falklands 
HESE sentences are quoted from the current edition 
of the “* Encyclopedia Britannica,”’ published but 
a very few years ago. Yet time has already 
falsified the fourth .word. There are, indeed, 
some 2,000 inhabitants of South Georgia, at any 
rate for many months in the year, working twenty-one 
whaling steamers and inshore factories. In fact, so numerous 
are the whalers that the authorities in the Falklands have 
found it necessary to station a resident magistrate in Cumber- 
land Bay, which is at present the centre of population. 

The island had been first discovered by Captain James 
Cook on board the Resolution in January, 1775. He hoisted 
the British flag and ‘‘ took possession of the Isle of Georgia in 
his Majesty’s name under a discharge of small arms.”’ The first 
whaling company, working with South Georgia as its base, 
was ‘“‘ La Compania Argentina de Pesca,” registered in Buenos 
Aires. It was started eight years ago by Captain Larsen, 
well known at both Poles, who had twice visited South Georgia, 
but: beside this there are now five Norwegian and two English 
companies, all operating from this inhospitable island. Their 
success has been great; twenty dead whales are sometimes 
brought to one station within twelve hours, as many as 
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7,000 whales have been destroyed in one year, and more than 
2,500,000 gallons of oil extracted in the same time. Several 
of these companies have paid a yearly dividend of more than 
100 per cent. South Georgia is, in fact, the seat of the 
greatest whaling operations of the present day and also of 
the most lucrative whaling station ever known. 

Mr. R. C. Murphy of the Brooklyn Museum, who has 
recently returned from the island, writes :—‘‘ The whale 
taken in greatest number at South Georgia is the southern 
humpback or kvdll, which is the mainstay of the industry. 
The slenderer and less profitable finback is also abundant, 
and is shot whenever the former species is scarce or shy.” 
Sperm and right whales are very rare, but giant blue and 
sulphur bottom whales are not infrequently taken. Some 
idea of the appalling slaughter which has taken and is still 
taking place is given by Mr. Murphy: “ During the next 
few days I discovered that not King Edward’s Cove alone, but 
indeed the whole beach of the south fjord of Cumberland 
Bay, a shore line of more than twenty-five miles, is lined with 
an almost inconceivable number of bones, mostly of the 
humpbacked whale. Spinal columns, loose vertebra, flipper 
bones, ribs and jaws, were piled in heaps and bulwarks, 
and I could count seventy-five to one hundred huge skulls 
without moving from one spot. The region is one huge 
sepulchre, yet no one can guess how many hundreds of thousands 
of flensed carcases have been carried out to sea by the tide, 
and so have’sunk their skeletons in the deep.’’ Such a valley 
of bones cannot be made again, for recent legislation insists 
that the bones be ground up for fertilisers, and ‘“ guano” 
factories are now installed either on land or afloat. Some of 
the latter are of 2,000 tons burden. 
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In the year 1866 the whole industry of whaling was 
revolutionised by a Norwegian, Svend Foyn, who invented 
a method by whose means the finner-whales and other swift 
and powerful cetaceans could be slain. The cachalot and the 
right-whale float when dead, but the finner and many others 
sink, and their weight is such that they are quite capable 
of dragging a whale-boat down with them. Hence, until 
1866 they were immune to the attack of the harpooner 
armed only with his arm, or at best a clumsy gun, with 
which to discharge his harpoon, but always operating from 
a row-boat. The new apparatus devised by Svend Foyn, 
and since perfected, is a small cannon with a_ glycerine 
recoil, a bore of 3}in. and a length of 3ft. gin. This is 
delicately mounted on a swivel, so that when loaded it can be 
turned in any direction with practically no effort. The 
harpoon it shoots is of fine steel, 6ft. or so long, and carry- 
ing a shell charged with gunpowder, and a time-fuse which 
usually is arranged to explode three seconds after the harpoon 
has left the cannon. Further, the harpoon has four fangs 
which open out at right anges to the shaft when in the body 
of the whale, and these serve to anchor it firmly in the flesh. 

This appalling instrument of destruction is fixed in the 
bows of a modern whaling steamer, a vessel some rooft. or 
115ft. in length, with a breadth of 18ft. to 21ft., double 
ended, so as to turn this way and that with the utmost 
facility. Such a vessel, with engines of 350 h.p. to 650 h.p., 
usually makes eleven or twelve knots. The steamer itself 
chases the whale, and when within 1r5yds. to 2o0yds. 
of it, the gunner discharges the explosive harpoon. If 
killed, the finner-whale and most other whales at once begin 
to sink, and the steamer, coming into position over it, slowly 
raises it again to the surface by means of the steam-winch. 
There is always a danger that the rolling of the vessel, by 
increasing and then decreasing the “ pull’’ upon the rope, 
may break it, and steam whalers are always provided with a 
series of steel springs which in an ingenious way compensates 
for this. We have seen that many whales in the south are 
heavier than water, and to diminish their ‘‘ towing weight ”’ 
air is now forced, by means of a steam air-pump, into their 
lungs and stomach. A chain is passed round the flukes of the 
tail and the whaler makes for the factory, whether ashore 
or afloat, towing her harvest after her. 

The busiest time of the year is, in South Georgia, 
Christmas, and the season ends about May, when, the waters 
getting colder, the whales move north. But not into safety. 
Besides thirty steam whalers which operate from South 
Shetlands and Graham Land and five from the Falkland 
Islands, there are three companies in Chile, one of which 
vibrates between Corral and the Galapagos Islands. The 
Kerguelen Whaling Company has had to contend with 
weather conditions which have made whaling well-nigh 
impossible around these storm-swept islands, yet whales 
abound. African whaling started only four years ago, but 
now there are three companies at Durban, and very successful 
they are—two at Saldanha Bay, another in Mossel Bay, two 
in Portuguese East Africa, one in Lobita Bay and two others 
also in Portuguese West Africa. Altogether there are thirty 
steam whalers employed in Africa, and the number is likely 
to increase. On the other side of the Atlantic more than one 
company is being formed to work from Bahia. Some 
prospecting has also been undertaken in the Australian and 
New Zealand waters, and in all probability they also will 
soon cease to be safe for the cetacean. 

Mr. Salvesen gives some useful figures based on the 
whaling returns for rg91r. In the southern hemisphere 
eighty-six steam whalers captured 17,500 whales, yielding 
500,000 barrels of oil, of the value of £1,750,000. Of these 
amounts the score of South Georgian whalers contributed 
no less than 7,000 whales and 200,000 barrels of oil. In the 
northern hemisphere, excluding Japan, 120 steam whalers 
captured 5,000 whales, with a yield of about 156,000 barrels 
of oil, of, in round numbers, a value of £624,000. The total 
value of whaling for the year in question is thus about 
£2,375,000 ; but certain sources had made no returns, and 
if these be estimated, the total will be increased to about 
two and three-quarter million pounds, undoubtedly a world’s 
record; but Mr. Salvesen thought it would be surpassed 
in IgI2. 

It is difficult to believe that this can go on long. 
Mr. Murphy, writing about South Georgia, tells us “ the 
whales show slight signs of diminished numbers, although 
they are said to have become more difficult to capture.” It 
may be so, but unless the matter be carefully watched, and 
perhaps a closed time of some years’ duration enforced, we 
may come up against a close time which will last for ever. 

An International Government enquiry has been set on 
foot at last to consider the question of regulating the whaling 
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industry. There can be but little doubt that unless some check is 
put upon the present annual slaughter of whales, the world’s 
supply of these useful animals will soon become inadequate. 

A dearth of whales would be more serious than most 
people imagine, for the whale is not a fancy game animal, 
such as the pheasant, whose disappearance would not seriously 
affect us. The soap industry would be the first to suffer, 
as up to the present no satisfactory substitute appears to 
have been found for whale oil in the manufacture of soap. 
Other important uses of whale-oil are in the preparation 
of cold cream and ointments generally, in oiling wools for 
combing, in batching flax and other vegetable fibres for 
such purposes as rope-making, in currying and chamois 
leather making. As “train” oil it is an almost universal 
lubricant for heavy machinery, while as sperm oil it is a most 
valuable lubricant for small and delicate instruments. It 
is also used as a source of glycerine for explosives, and for 
many other purposes. Among the less important economic 
products obtained from whales may be mentioned whale- 
bone, which is now used in the brush trade and in the manu- 
facture of silken fabrics, where, in the form of fine fibres, 
it is mixed with the silk to stiffen the material; and that 
peculiar substance known as ambergris, which is found in 
the intestine of the sperm whale, on account of its great 
power of retaining any odour which may be imparted to it, 
is an invaluable vehicle in perfumery. 

Although the market for whale products is at present 
almost entirely limited to Europe and the United States, 
the southern hemisphere is, as we have seen, fast becoming 
the world’s greatest whaling field, and it is fortunate, from 
the point’ of view of future legislation, that the best localities 
hitherto found in that field belong to Great Britain, namely, 
South Georgia, the South Shetlands, South Africa and 
Australia. But the coasts of Chile and Argentina are very 
good whaling grounds, and it will be necessary to enlist the 
sympathies of these Governments in the matter of limiting 
the number of licences given to whaling stations on their 
coasts and in other regulations which may be devised by 
the International Conference. 


FLY-BORNE DISEASE. 


IN his new book—*“ Non-Blood-sucking Flies’? (Cambridge University 
Press)—dealing with non-blood-sucking flies Dr. Graham Smith has 
collected a number of facts of great interest both from a hygienic and a 
scientific standpoint. The popular idea that small brownish flies which 
annoy people and animals indoors and out of doors without actually biting 





them, as well as all flies commonly found in houses, are of necessity “ house- 
flies’? may, it is to be hoped, ultimately be corrected, and such books as 
“Flies and Disease’ are valuable factors in producing this enlightenment. 
Careful observations are recorded of the feeding habits of flies, of their pro 

cesses of digestion and of their range of flight. The illustration on page 14 
shows the remarkable power possessed by certain Diptera of shortening the 
larval stage, when there is a sudden failure in the food supply, and the conse- 
quent effect on the insect’s growth. The power of insects to collect and 
distribute the bacilli of various infectious diseases is dealt with at some 
length and forms the most valuable part of the book. The results of pains- 
taking experiments in this direction are carefully recorded and interesting 
evidence is produced to show the apparent connection between the prevalence 
of enteric, typhoid, etc., with the appearance of large numbers of flies at 
the time and place of the outbreak. The difficult problem of how most 
effectively to reduce the fly plague is also considered, and a very excellent 
piece of advice is given by the writer when he recommends that flies should 
so far as possible be excluded from the rooms of sick persons and destroyed 
if they should by any means have found an entrance. A few statements 
require correction or, at any rate, further proof before they can be regarded 
as thoroughly substantiated. The probability that the house-fly ever 
hibernates in the perfect state is very slight indeed, It is an insect remarkably 
sensitive to cold, and when subjected to a low temperature it crawls aimlessly 
about until it dies, without making any attempt to conceal itself in some 
snug crevice after the fashion of so many of its allies. The statement that 
the raven-fly and the house-fly frequently irritate human beings resting or 
working out of doors, by settling upon them, is only true of the latter species 
in hot countries. In England Musca domestica very rarely makes man the 
victim of its unwilling attentions in the open air; the flies which worry us 
so persistently during a country walk in summer belong to entirely different 
varieties, which are quite unable to endure confinement within a house during 
the hot months of the year, unless they are provided with food and water 

The belief that flies never grow after the larval and pupal stages 
have been passed has been for a long time held by entomologists It 
would be interesting to know whether experiments have been made 
in this country to prove the truth or falsity of this assertion. Another 
common belief on which we are inclined to throw some doubt is 
that which credits the flesh-fly (Sarcophaga carnaria) with the bluebottle’s 
propensity for entering houses and spoiling meat. From our own observation 
we should say that the flesh-fly does not commonly enter houses, and that 
when by accident it does so it spends its whole time on the window-pane 
trying to escape. Among the pages devoted to “ Flies Which Enter Houses, ”’ 
it is rather surprising to find the greenbottle referred to as scarce in 
buildings (in Scotland it is often commoner in winter than Pollinia radis), 
These, however, are small defects in a book which may be strongly recom- 
mended to all who are interested in entomology and sanitation. 
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A GREAT DOG 


RUFT’S SHOW, more than any other, seems to me 
to serve as a link between the past of fifteen years 
ago and the present day. Not that in any sense 
it fails in being essentially modern, for Mr. Cruft 
is far too shrewd a manager to be behind the times 

in any sense, but the atmosphere remains unchanged. Until 
the last few years the same thing could have been said of Birming- 
ham, which, however, now is vastly different from its forerunners 
Cruft’s is still essentially a popular exhibition, both for the ordinary 
sightseer and the man who wishes to try the chances of the family 
favourite against the “‘ swells.’’ Here and there one encounters 
homely-looking animals with no pretensions to class, who, having 
had their little 
flutter of excite- 
ment, sink once 
again into an 
obscurity 
whence they 
never emerge, 
unless it may 
happen _ that 
they join the 
select band of 
heroes, brought 
together by the 
timely thought 
of Spratt’s 
These are 
naturally in 
much demand 
among the 
public, because 
they have done 





‘T don’t like shows, but I don’t mind 
this kind of thing a bit.”’ 


more than win prizes to justify thei 
being. Ten of them were present last 
week, possessing no characteristics to 
single them out from hundreds of others, 
yet each had been of inestimable service 
to master or mistress, or some human 
being entirely unknown to them. Mr. 
H. Bailey’s Airedale, Lily, for example, 
when little more than a puppy, plunged 
into the Trent at flood and brought 
safely to shore a young child. By con- 
tinuous barking she then attracted atten- 
tion. Paddy, an Irish terrier, by patting 
the face of his mistress, Miss F. E. 
Walker, as she was asleep, apprised her 
of the fact that the house was full of 
gas. Police Constable Easton of the Hull 
Docks was attacked by a Norwegian sailor 
on a narrow bridge across a dry dock, 
and was in grave danger of his life when 
his cross-bred Airedale collie, Charles, 
effected a welcome diversion. So the story 
could be prolonged, establishing once 
again, if the obvious needs emphasising, 
that our four-footed friends can be more Chow Classmate : 
to us than worthless pensioners. 


(Feb. 2ist, 1914, 
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Unsuccessful Pekingese : *‘ I’ve got a head like a tomato, a nose 

I can scarcely breathe through, and crooked legs; I walk like a 

crab and my tail’s so curly I can’t wag it. I don’t know what 
more the judges want.”’ 


We must pass from them, however, to some of the most 
conspicuous features of the show, for, if the humbler specimens 
occasionally find their way there, the aristocrats also turn up 
in great force. When Queen Alexandra visited the Agricultural 
Hall on Friday she had the pleasure of seeing her five Bassets 





‘I do like to see someone else getting his hair brushed the 
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all winners of prizes. The 
distinguishing characteristic 
of the Sandringham hounds 
is their soundness and con- 
dition. Allare of the low-to- 
ground stamp, with plenty of 
bone, and I have never seen 
one yet that is not a tribute 
to Brunsdon’s’ managerial 
skill. Captain Godfrey Hesel- 
tine sent a sweet bitch in 
Walhampton Zena, sired by 
Sandringham Zero. Among 2 
nice lot of bloodhounds Mr. 
S. H. Mangin’s Hordle Laertes 
took the dog challenge certifi- 
cate. He was in rare bloom, 
and his fine head and good 
legs and feet are much to be 
commended. Mrs. Edmunds 
pinned her faith to Champion 
Solace in bitches without 
being disappointed. New to 
me was Mrs. Victor James’ 
Waveney’s Weird, who came 
out at Birmingham recently. 
Having size and quality he 
should go far if distemper 
passes him over lightly. 
Many people would like to 
own him. 


THE TERRIERS. 

Wire-haired fox-terriers 
were right ahead in a show 
that had more entries than 
any of its predecessors. Three 
hundred, indeed, made a com- 
pliment to the judge, Mr. G. 
C. Anne. I can never re- 
member as many at any 
general fixture. Miss Lewis’ 
grand little dog, Wireboy of 
Paignton, won his’ second 
challenge certificate. A class 
terrier all through, with ex- 
cellent coat. The American- 
owned (Mrs. Crawford’s and 
Mr. Perrin’s) Greenbank 
Selection hunted him home. 
The best bitch was Mr. A. 
E. G. Way’s Brockley Miss 
Circuit, followed by Sir W. 
Savory’s No Duchess. The 
Duchess of Newcastle’s Click- 
Clack of Notts, reserve, isa 
charming little bitch. The 
open dog class in smooths was 
a stiff fence for Mr. Reeks to 
take. He made Mr. William- 
son’s Champion  Levenside 
Luke the winner, with Mr. 
Desmond O’Connell’s Cham- 
pion Orkadian second and 
Mr. Francis Redmond’s 
Champion Dunleath third, all 
of great excellence. Bitches 
were headed by Mr. Radford’s 
Daintyford. An open dog 
class of twenty-one, Sealy- 
hams, and with bitches 
nearly as many, speaks elo- 
quently for the progress of 
the breed. Three good ones 
were picked out by Sir 
Lindsay Lindsay-Hogg to fill 
the prize list in Mr. W. 
Baker’s Champion Chawston 
Whiskey Bach, Mr. W 
Hamilton Adams’ Champion 
Ivo Caradoc, and Mrs. Sun- 
dius Smith’s Champion Sir 
Roger, each good enough to 
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Depressed Dalmatian : 


“Talk about Parsifal and singing in Opera! 
days’ dog show, I haven’t got a bark left.” 
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lt isn’t in it with a three 
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win anywhere. In Irish terriers Mr. J. P. Lowrance’s young 
Shear Everill much, and as_ he 


discards his puppy ways he will extend the best ; and is as good 


dog Double pleased Mr. 


a one as there has been out for some time. On _ the 
day Mr. Holgate’s Champion Botanic Demon was too 
much for him. A very nice bitch, Mr. H. Gunn’s Rumney 


Ruth, took the terrier bowl orf the second day. Of a good 
Airedales Mr. T. Offerman’s Ryburn Swell justified 


the favourable opinions formed of him at the Kennel Club Show. 


group of 


Mr. W. L. McCandlish, judging Scotties with his usual care, found 
W. Gray’s Ruminantly Raven, while 
in the other sex nothing could stop Mr. Tweed’s Champion 


the chief dog in Mrs. G 


Laindon Ledwine. Cairns made a big showing judged by 
Baroness Burton, who could find no dog to beat Messrs. Ross 
and Markland’s Champion Firring Frolic or Lady Sophie Scott’s 
libbie of Harris. Lady Alexander’s Skye, Balloch- 
mvyle Hermit, blossomed into a champion 


THE GUN-DOGS. 


terriers this was about the 


Champion 


After the section, 


noteworthy for the advance of the golden 


strongest 
retrievers. These 


are undoubtedly improving in character, the heads getting 
longer and the general shape better. The chief winners were 
Normanby Cadmium and Mr. D. Mac- 
the Hon. W. Le Trench 


had a pleasing team of his yellow or Russian retrievers present 


Mrs. Charlesworth’s 


donald’s Top Twig. Colonel Poer 


he flat-coated variety, though not so numerous as I have 


known, were of sound quality, Mr. Reginald Cooke winning 
with Kaffir of Riverside, closely pressed by Mr. E. E. Turner’s 
Mr. J. B. Neilson’s Champion 


bitches 


beautiful-headed Defaidty Ben 


Mollance Meg was awarded the red in Labradors 
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registered another victory for Mr. T. W. Twyford’s Type of 
Whitmore, who justifies his name. Mr. Parmley’s veteran 
Champion Manor House Belle, won comfortably in bitches 
Pointers were most gratifying, and Mr. Isaac Sharpe, through 
Stylish Banker, demonstrated that a worker may have good 
looks. English setters also came up well, the chief prizes going 
to Mr. Steadman’s Mallwyd Albert and Mr. G. Potter’s Wethera! 
Pearl. Irish setters, taken by Mrs. Ingle Bepler, saw to the front 
Mr. A. McDougall’s Champion Stewartstown Chieftain, Dh 
Fuller’s Champion Maureen Dione, a stylish bitch owned by 
Mrs. Ralph Fytche’s black 
cocker, Champion Hampton Marquis, although in full working 
trim, was too strong for the rest. 


Mrs. C. J. Cornish, coming second. 


Of the other breeds but a few words can be said. Chiet 
mention must be given to Miss D. Beadon’s shapely white an«| 
black greyhound Champion St. Blaise, who, on the second day 
against all the champions, came out top. It was a popula: 
victory, for the dog, always a thoroughly good one, was put 
down in the pink of condition, and ably handled by his young 
mistress. Numerous other cups were captured by him on th« 
In Great Danes Mr. W. H. Boyes brought out 


a young black puppy, Glinka de Grace, who was considered good 


same occasion. 


enough to beat a couple of champions for the challenge certificate 
Distinction was given to the foreign section by the presence ot 
Mr. W. Prowse Jones’ Siberian sleigh dog Cyigane, who formed 
one of the team that took the late Captain Scott to the Sout! 
Pole. Sturdily built, he looked all over a workman, fit for any 
task. The Hon. Amherst’s Sultan 
won here, the second going to a German sheepdog belonging to 
Mrs. McMillan. \. CROXTON SMITH. 


Florence gazelle hound, 





LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


O other royal family of Europe has furnished 
during the beginning of the present and the end 
of the last century so much thrilling material 
for romance as that of the Habsburgs. Of this 
fact Mr. Francis Gribble has taken full advantage 

in his new book, The Life of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
(Eveleigh Nash). It is not, as its name might be thought 
to imply, a biography of the aged Emperor of Austria, but 
rather an epic, with him as the central figure and his house 
as the subject. Mr. Gribble belongs to that modern class 
of writer who treat historical themes with the freedom 
(almost the licence) claimed by the poet and the historical 
novelist. Ascertained facts serve to build up the framework 
of his book; gossip, printed and oral, is liberally employed 
to secure colour and vraisemblance. He possesses many 
characteristics qualifving him for this task, such as a taste 
for tittle-tattle, a caustic judgment, a love of intrigue. It 
is more convenient, therefore, to judge him rather as one 
who has tried to produce a drama in narrative rather than 
as a dull chronicler of events. Judged from this point of 
view his book is most interesting. He works on a Greek 
model, as though endeavouring throughout these pages to 
show irresistible Fate limping after and finally overtaking 
the persone of his drama. As a motif he suggests the sin 
against Nature committed by royal families when they 
persist in intermarriage—cousin mating with cousin till the 
new-found science of eugenics is outraged and Nature in 
compensation turns the members of the family into rebels— 
filling them with the instinct of Cophetua, who took the beggar- 
maid for a bride. Our author’s argument is that Cophetua 
was unconsciously stirred to bring in new blood, and that the 
morganatic marriages, the illicit love affairs with actresses 
and others, the entanglements, the intrigues of members of 
the House of Austria, were rebellions against the crushing 
though unwritten law that makes a prince choose a princess 
for his bride. But for Mr. Gribble’s purpose there is needed 
a deeper and more personal provocation of fate, and he finds 
it in the curse of Princess Karolyi, whose son had been 
included among those whose death formed part of the shooting 
and hanging, the stern policy of repression applied to Hungary. 
It was a terribly brief, pregnant and succinct curse : 

May Heaven and Hell blast his happiness! May his family be extermin- 
ated! May he be smitten in the persons of those he loves! May his life 
be wrecked, and may his children be brought to ruin! 


Mr. Francis Gribble unfairly, but effectively, uses this curse 
as the leit motif of his tale. He follows closely in the foot- 
steps of Marie Larisch, whose book was reviewed here at the 
time of its appearance. The annals of the house offer material 


enough for the power of fate—the injustice lies in describing 
the events as a retribution following the early deeds of an 
Emperor whose suave and tactful life does not in reality 
lend itself to this treatment. It would have been enough to 
trace cause and effect where their connection is apparent. 
The Emperor's impulsive preference of Elizabeth to her 
elder sister, his hasty marriage and its ill consequences, onl 
illustrate the truth of the hackneyed adage, “ Marry in haste 
and repent at leisure." No one has yet been able to decipher 
the real character of the Empress Elizabeth. That she was 
divinely beautiful, and also that in youth she was sweet 
girlish, wilful and enchanting, that later melancholy claimed 
her for its own, that her restlessness and wanderings seemed 
due to unsatisfied desires and unattained ideals we know ; 
but these facts do not carry us far. They are but of the 
surface, they tell nothing of the depth. Her death was due 
to a mad anarchist who, in his own words, “ struck-at the first 
crowned head that came along.’’ From a similar fate Queen 
Victoria, Prince Albert and King Edward, to name but these, 
escaped at various times. Crowned heads are everywhere 
subject to such dangers. Nor is it fair to trace the dark 
tragedy of King Ludwig II. of Bavaria and the Crown Prince 
Rudolf to the Emperor. Ludwig was unmistakably mad. 
In Mr. Gribble’s own words : 

He lived, like William Beckford, in a solitude of fantastic splendour 
He had the table laid, in an empty banqueting hall, for ghostly guests, and 
fancied that he was entertaining Marie Antoinette, and Catherine of Russia, 
and Hamlet, and Julius Casar. He caused command performances of the best 
operas to be given to himself alone in an empty theatre. He sailed about 
the Starnberg Lake in a gondola, towed by a swan. He caused eminent 
actors to recite to him while he ate, and he went on eating, and kept them 
reciting, until five o’clock in the morning. He outraged the feelings of th« 
Court by bestowing titles of nobility on his tailor and his barber. 
Suicide during temporary insanity is no uncommon occurrence, 
and to trace it further back than the man himself is useless. 
The mystery of the Crown Prince Rudolf is carried no nearer a 
solution by anything that appears in this book. A fine 
vigorous, versatile young man, it is extremely unlikely that 
any talk that he made of taking his own life was more than 
the whim of the moment. The part played by the Baroness 
Marie Vetsara is the incomprehensible part of the tragedy. 
A typical Austrian girl, gentle almost to the point of childish- 
ness, it is impossible to believe, without evidence, which is 
not yet forthcoming, that she fired the pistol that took the 
Prince’s life and then made away with herself. Her body 
was, of course, smuggled away from Meyerling, probably 
in the manner described by the Countess Marie Larisch ; 
but as far as we have read, no post mortem was made of her 
body, and as no witnesses have yet been discovered, it is difficult 
to suggest any explanation that meets all the facts of the case 
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Mr. Gribble makes an attempt to reconstruct the crime, 
and there he assumes that Marie, in an access of frenzy or 
jealousy, shot her lover, and then she is impelled by love or 
fear to follow in the same direction, ‘ whether by firing a 
second shot or by swallowing a dose of poison.” It might 
not be altogether impossible to settle this point even now 
by means of a post mortem. Mr. Gribble is not disinclined 
to think that the explanation may be in that mysterious 
box which the Countess Marie Larisch described. 

Of the other tragedies connected with the Habsburgs 
there is no need for us to write at the present moment. 
Whosoever is inclined to pursue the subject further will 
find that Mr. Gribble, whatever be his faults, has made 
a most fascinating story of it. It will be read with 


ON THE 


By Horace HUTCHINSON 


FIFTY YEARS OF GOLF. 


(Mr. Hutchinson has written a book of reminiscences called “ Fifty 
Years of Golf,” which will appear in the autumn. Meanwhile, we are able 
to publish a few selected chapters from it. That which we publish this 
week deals with the early days of Westward Ho! The author was there, 
though he had then only attained the age of five when the links were first 
laid out. He describes how a few years later the great Scottish golfers 
invaded the West.—Epb.]} 


Y way down to the links from our house led right 
through the village of Northam, wherein Johnnie 
Allan, the professional, had set up his shop. Now, 
if there is 
anyone who, 
being a 


golfer, has not appre- ~~ 


ciated the delight of the 
compound smell of the 
club-maker’s shop—the 
pitch, the shavings, the 
glue, the leather and all 
the rest of the ingredi- 
ents—if anywhere there 
lives a golfer with nose 
so dead, then | am very 
far indeed from thinking 
that words of mine can 
excite him to a right 
appreciation of this 
savour. But if not, if 
the reader has the truly 
appreciative nose, then 
he will realise what a 
delight it was to me 
to look in each morn- 
ing on the way down 
to golf to enjoy this, to 
exchange a word with 
Johnnie Allan, to get 
something quite super- 
fluous done to a club, and 
if possible get my friend 
to come down to the 
links with me. Often I 
would find him sitting 
on his bench with a golf 
ball moulded, but not 
vet nicked, turning it 
about with his fingers in 
the cup designed for its 
holding, and hammering 
it with the broad chisel- 
end of his hammer made 
for the purpose. This 
was in the days of hand- 
hammered balls, before 
the mode had been in- 
vented of having the 
marking engraved on 
the mould, so as to 
turn them out what we 
then called ‘‘ machine 
hammered.”’ 





THE SCOTTISH 
INVASION. 

In course of the 
walk down to the links, 
if I could persuade 
him to be my com- 
panion, he used to tell 
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more zest and interest than is inspired even by the 
best historical novel, simply because it has history and 
reality for a background. 


AN OUTSIDER’S VIEW. 
Cupid's Caterers, by Ward Muir. (Stanley Paul.) 
MR. WARD MUIR is a very clever man, and he ought to have written a 
much better book than this. In it he falls between two stools, His dramatis 
persone are engaged in work for the cheap popular Press, and Mr. Muir, 
although through his own mouth and those of his characters he comments 
very freely on the character and influence of these publications, does not do 
so with the vigour and decision which must be at the back of the lightest 
writing of this kind. At one moment he sounds a note of praise and at another 
describes journalism in a manner to suggest burlesque, pure and simple 
His is an outsider’s view 


GREEN. 


AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


men in the North, of Old Tom and Young Tommy, of Davi 
Strath and the rest of them. He was a Prestwick man, and 
had come from there to work in Old Tom’s shop at St. Andrews 
before he journeyed South. He had never done as well as he 
could have liked in the championship, but had twice won tlh 
first prize given by way of consolation for those to play to 
who had not gained a place in the prize list in the champion 
ship proper. That will indicate his class as a golfer as mor 
than respectably high It was about this time that arrangements 
were made for bringing down Young Tommy and Bob Nirk 
to Westward Ho! (the place was now thoroughly baptised with 
its new name), and they played, with Johnnie Allan, a kind ot 
triangular duel | well 
remember the immense 
excitement with which | 
followed those matches 
They did not play a 
three-ball match for the 
prizes offered, but a 
species of American tour- 
nament, in singles, and 
my delight was huge 
when our local friend 
defeated the renowned 


fommy Morris Phen 
frommy defeated Bob 
Kirk Now, if our 


Johnnie could only beat 
Bob Kirk (as he certainly, 
would, we said, seeing 
that he had beaten 
Morris who had beaten 
Kirk), why then he would 
prove himself beyond 
denial best man of the 
three Unhappily, th 
propositions of golf do 
not work themselves out 
as logically as those ot 
Euclid, though often 
arriving at his conclu- 
sion ‘‘ which is absurd,’ 
and Bob Kirk had the 
better of our local hero 
most of the way round 
He was dormy one 
fhen, at the last hole 
came a great incident ot 
golf which made on me 
so deep an impression 
that in my mind’s eye I 
can see the whole scen 
even now 


BOB KIRK’S SHOT 
Coming to that last 
hole mark this, that 
our favourite hero was 
one down, so that feel- 
ing ran high—Bob Kirk 
got his ball on one ot 
the high plateaux with 
steep sand cliffs, which 
at that date  jutted 
p. out into the big bun- 
be 5 ker. His ball lay jus! 
OFprwt 5 at the edge of the 
plateau, and on its left 
verge, as we looked 
towards the hole, so 
that, to play it in 


me tales of the great THE HOME SECRETARY. the direction that he 
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wanted to go, it seemed that he would have to stand eight feet 
below it in the bunker. And, he being a little, round man, we 
chuckled in glee, and said to one another, He’s done now.” 
But what do you suppose that pernicious little Scot did then ? 
He went to his bag and selected a club—a left-handed spoon ! 
He had a couple of practice swings with it. Then he, a right- 
handed man, addressed himself to that ball left-handedly and 
drove it, if not any immense distance, at all events as far as he 
needed in order to make morally sure of his half of the hole, 
which was all that he, being dormy, needed. It was a great 
tour de force. It exacted our grudging applause. We admired, 
but at the same time we admired with suspicion. It was 
scarcely, as we thought in the circumstances, a fair golf stroke. 
It savoured of the conjuring trick, if not of sheer black magic. 
Really, considered after this lapse of years which allows cool 
reflection, it was a good piece of golf. There are not many 
right-handed men who trouble themselves to carry a left-handed 
lub, even if they have the ambidexterity to use it. In fact, 
it is the only stroke of its kind, played with a full swing in the 
crisis of a match, that I have ever seen. Young Tommy paid 
us another visit in the West not long after, and this time in 
ompany with his own dearest foe at St. Andrews, Davie Strath. 
So, even in the far West we were not without our great examples, 
ind Johnnie Allan himself was a golfer well worth following. 
\s the course then started, out by the Pebble Ridge and at the 
present third tee, we, coming from Northam, had to walk out 
over the flatter part of the Burrows which the first and second 
and, again, the seventeenth and eighteenth holes occupy now. 
That meant, of course, that we would take a club with us and 
practise shots as we went along; and since I so often had 
Johnnie Allan as my companion on those walks, it would be verv 
hard for me to say how much of golfing skill and wisdom I did 
not unconsciously pick up as we went along, and he watched me 
play the shots and criticised them. I have never in my life 
been through the solemn process of a set lesson with a pro- 
fessional, but have no doubt that I assimilated wisdom in the 
best, because the unconscious and the imitative way, in those 
walks and talks, varied by occasional precept and example, with 
Johnnie Allan. 


TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. 

\nd by the same route came Captain Molesworth and his 
three sons, but they, having further to go, used to drive, the 
Captain generally manipulating the reins in strictly professional 
style—as a sailor clutches the rudder-lines—and their carriage, 
going at full speed of the horse, making very heavy weather 
of it over the ruts and bumps, and only the sailor’s special provi- 
dence ever bringing them safe to port before the Iron Hut. There 
the Captain would tie his horse, by a halter, to the wheel of the 
cart and leave all to get itself into a tangle that only a nautical 
hand could unravel, while all the world played golf. Sometimes 
we, too, would ride or drive, and I have in mind a great occasion 
on which my brother, home from India, and I were driving down 
in my sister’s donkey-cart. The cart broke down in Northam 
village, so we left it there in charge of the blacksmith to repair 
while we proceeded on, both mounted on the donkey. Now my 
brother was very much of what at that time was called a “ dandy " 

since “‘ masher,’’ and, at the present moment, “ nut.’’ He was 
arrayed in Solomon-like glory of white flannel trousers and red 
coat—for men did play golf in red coats in those days. Now 
the donkey was a good donkey and a strong, but he knew how 
to kick, and he thought no occasion could be better than when 
he had two on’ his back and the central and fashionable high 
street of Northam village for the arena. Therefore he set to 
and quickly kicked us both off, I being involved in my brother's 
débacle, and he, though a very good man on a horse, not being 
accustomed to a saddleless donkey. The glory of Solomon 
disposed on the village streets was a splendid spectacle. But 
we rose, nothing daunted, though with the glory a little sullied, 
and my brother then excogitating the great thought that if we 
put his, the greater, weight behind, with mine in front—it had 
been the other way at our first essay—the donkey would then 
find it the harder to lift its hind quarters for the act of kicking, 
we disposed ourselves in that manner, and the donkey, whether 
for mechanical reasons or because he perceived that we were 
not going to let him off the double burden, proceeded with the 
proverbial patience of his kind, and we reached the links without 
further accident, 


EARLY HANDICAPPING. 

Mr. Gosset and his sons would be coming from the other 
direction from Westward Ho !—for he gave up the cure of Northam 
about this time and went to live at Westward Ho !—and with 
others coming on the same line there would be a great reunion 
at the Iron Hut before starting out on matches—a great match- 
making, too, for in those days we did not make our matches 
very long beforehand, and such things as handicap competitions 
were not known among us. They were soon evolved, but the 
idea of any fixed handicap, by which each man should know 
his value, was not so much as thought of. Matches were made 
by a process of stiff bargaining between the parties concerned. 
“How much will you give me?” “<A third.” ‘Oh, my dear 
fellow, I couldn’t possibly play you at less than a half!”’ The 
humility that was displayed was most edifying. We had twice 
the fun over our matches then, just because of this bargaining 
and all the talents of Uriah Heap that it brought into sharp 
prominence. One of the best of the match-makers, and one of 
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the bravest, though very far from the best of the golfers, was 
Captain Molesworth, familiarly known to all and sundry as 
the oid Mole.”’ H. G. H. 


THE HOME SECRETARY. 

MR. M’KENNA is a keen golfer, and, like various other Cabinet Ministers, 
plays a good deal of his golf at Walton Heath. He also plays occasionally, 
when he has time for it, at.Cagnes, the home of the Nice Golf Club, where 
his brother has a house looking out on to the olive trees of that very charming 
course. From the strictly golfing point of view, Mr. M’Kenna had a misspent 
youth, for when he was at Trinity Hall he was a great oarsman, rowing bow 
in the Cambridge boat of 1887, and helping to win the Grand and the Stewards’ 
Cups at Henley. Mrs. M’Kennais also a very keen player, and has represented 
the ladies of the two Houses of Parliament. 


A CADDIE POET. 

We remember once to have had a caddie who carried an “ Ovid” in his 
pocket, but a real caddie poet is something ot a novelty. Mr. Frederick 
Stibbons began life at the plough, and has more recently been a caddie at 
Cromer, He may not quite, perhaps, deserve the great title thrust upon 
him of “* The Norfolk Burns,” but if he falls short of the Burns standard, 
he has, at any rate, written verses all of which bespeak a genuine emotion, 
while one or two have some real merit. These verses have been collected 
together in a small volume, called ‘“ Thro’ Windows of the Soul.” The form 
of the word more usually spelt “ through ” prepares us for some little affecta- 
tion, but herein the title of the book does it an injustice, since the writer 
clearly has the merit of sincerity. His subjects are for the most part simple 
ones, the beauty of the country and of the sea near which he has lived, while 
his Muse is occasionally, and, as a rule, less successfully, patriotic. There 
is, in a poem called “ Imagination,” a little description of a country scene, 
a thatched cottage, meadows, and some cows crossing a bridge, that strikes us 
as the best thing in the book because it is the simplest. Sometimes, though 
the thought may be a pretty one, the writer has not been able to refrain from 
clothing it in words, more especially epithets, that have been borrowed by too 
many previous generations of pr vets Pc ssibly, however. too severe criticism is 
out of place ; the book has areal interest and the writer a real love of his art. 


AN AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 

rhe most stupendous and overwhelming schemes always seem to come 
trom America. The making of the National Golf Links at Southampton, 
on Long Island, was a great werk, but it pales before a scheme for the building 
of a course at Long Beach. Long Beach is not many miles from New York, 
and there many people repair for bathing and other amusements. The word 
build was deliberately used because the site of the proposed course is now, 
as I am told, a dead, flat beach, but the flatness is to disappear. Fearful 
engines are to suck down the sand into valleys and throw it up into mountains 
Some magnates of New York finance are interested in it, also Mr. C. B. 
Macdonald, so that if the thing can be done, it most certainly will be done. 
[he plan is at present completely in its infancy; but the picture presented 
to the mind is unquestionably alluring. A statue of Mr. Macdonald, by the 
way, is soon to stand in front of the clubhouse at the National Links, so that 
the author of that great course can stay looking out over his handiwork 
for all time. Certainly no architect ever deserved better to be so 
commemorated. B. D. 


TENNIS. 


CAMBRIDGE v. QUEEN’S CLUB. 

HERE could be no greater sign of the growing popularity of tennis 
than the numerous series of inter-club matches lately. Teams 
from M.C.C., Prince’s Club, Queen’s Club, Manchester, Brighton, 
Hampton Court, Qxford and Cambridge have all taken 

part, during the last year;| in these friendly contests. The match 
which took place between Queen's Club and Cambridge in the courts 
of the latter produced some excellent and rather sensational play. It was 
between teams of six a side, each player to contest two matches ; but owing 
to the indisposition of Mr. Briscoe, his place in the second series was taken 
by Mr. Noel. By the victory of Mr. Hardy over Mr. Leaf in the final match, 
which was, unfortunately, finished in semi-darkness, Cambridge won the 
contest by 7 matches to 5. For Cambridge, Mr. Leatham and Mr. Hardy 
won both their matches, and Mr. Stuart, Mr. Woosnam and Mr. Cooke one 
each. For Queen’s Club, points were scored by Mr. Miles (1), Mr. Briscoe (1), 
Colonel Ommanney (2) and Mr. Phillips (1). The outstanding feature of the 
match was Mr. Leatham’s double success over Mr. Miles and Mr. Noel. To 
defeat two such doughty opponents in succession, even granted that they 
were somewhat short of practice, and that he had the advantage of playing 
in his home court, is a performance of which he may well be proud. 


MANCHESTER v. CAMBRIDGE. 

[he return match between the Manchester Club and Cambridg« 
University, which took place last Saturday in the courts of the former club, 
aroused more than ordinary interest. In their previous encounter at 
Cambridge, the University had been successful, and Mr. Leatham had startled 
the tennis world by nearly beating Mr. Baerlein (he was at one time within 
two points of the match). The teams on this occasion were four a side, 
two matches being contested by each player, but on the Manchester side Mr. 
Darwin took the place of Mr. Kershaw in the second round. Cambridge 
were unfortunate to find Mr. Baerlein in his most aggressive mood. Possibly 
the recollection of his narrow escape from defeat in the previous encounter 
spurred him to extra effort ; but in any case he treated his opponents with 
scant ceremony. After fairly smothering Mr. Stuart in two love sets, he 
proceeded to beat Mr. Leatham 6 to 2, 6 to 1, thereby scoring 4 sets to nil 
and 24 games to 3 for hisside. The match resulted in a win for the Manchester 
Club by 5 matches to 3, 11 sets to 8, 103 games to 76, and thus Cambridge 
lost their unbeaten record in a long series of inter-club matches when playing 
it full strength. 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


BONXIES IN DANGER IN SHETLAND. 

N the Shetland Times of Saturday, January 24th, 1914, we 
learn that the Shetland County Council has passed a reso- 
lution asking that the great skua_ or 

removed from the schedule of protected 
paragraph is as follows: ‘“‘ There was read a 
the Scotch Office intimating to the Council 
Birds Protection 


“ bonxie ’"’ be 
birds. Che 
letter from 


that th 
Wild 


Order came into operation on 8th 
February next, and asking them to renew the Order Mr 
G. W. Hoggan asked them not to renew the Order in the 


case of the great skua. Mr. Fotheringham was in favour of 
keeping the bird in the Order, as it was almost extinct Phe 
Vice-Convener, after further discussion, moved that, in view of 
the depredations of the great skua among geese, and the financial 
loss sustained thereby, which was not all or in part made up by 
the Society for the Protection of Wild Birds, this bird be excluded 
from the Order unless the Society were willing to become liablk 
for any damage done by it. Mr. D. Sutherland seconded, and 
this was agreed to.” 
Fortunately this re- 
quest on the part of 
the Council cannot be 
carried out without 
the consent of the 
Secretary for Scotland, 
and we sincerely trust 
that this will not be 
forthcoming, since 
there is no proof that 
the ‘“‘bonxies’’ ever 
kill the goslings of the 
“wild ’’ tame 
owned by the crofters, 
or do any harm what- 
ever. On the contrary, 
the ‘‘ bonxies”’ are re- 
garded by the sheep- 
farmers in Shetland as 
one of the most useful 
birds found there, since 
they suffer no raven 
or hooded crow to 
approach the ground 
they frequent, and 
thus afford protection 
for the lambs. It 
should be borne in 
mind, too, that at the 
time the ‘‘ bonxies”’ 
have their young in 
the end of June and 
in July the young 
geese are nearly as 
large as their parents. 
If any killing of geese 
took place it would be 
at the time when the 
skuas have their young 
to defend. When in 
Shetland last summer 
we made full and 
careful enquiry into 
the matter, and found 
there was not a 
scrap of trustworthy 
evidence against the 
** bonxies.”’ The flocks 
of ‘‘ wild”’ tame geese 
destroy all the good 
grass, of which there 
is little enough in Shet- 
land, and the object 
of each crofter is to 
drive away his geese on to his neighbour’s land! The geese 
wander to other islands, and are often shot. Of this we 
had absolute proof. The ‘ bonxies’’ are now well established 
having been rescued from the verge of extinction by patient 
watching and care. If no longer protected they would be 
ruthlessly shot down, and being bold, fearless birds could be 
casily wiped out in a few years. 

HOW TO TELL THE SEX OF A WOODCOCK. 

As has already been pointed out in my article on the Wood 
cock in “‘ British Game Birds and Wildfowl,”’ the length of the 
bill in the adult bird seems to be the only reliable external 
character bv which the sex can be distinguished with tolerable 
certainty. In the adult male the bill is generally very appreciably 
shorter, and varies in length from 2°8in. to 3in.; in the adult 
female it is longer, and measures from 3in. to 3°3in. The length 
of the bill is measured from the feathers on the forehead to the 
tip. In looking over the bag of woodcocks after a day’s shooting 
it will be found that they may generally be divided at a glance 
into two lots by the shorter or longer bill, and, speaking of adult 


geese 


THE 
‘ 
y 


E. J. Jacob. 
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birds, it may be stated with tolerable confidence that those with 
a bill of under 3in. (2°8in, to 2-9in.) are males and those with 
bill of over 3in. (3'1in. to 3°3in.) are females 

of the year in first autumn plumage, with their proportionately 
shorter bills, are, however, apt to upset calculations 
and it is therefore necessary in the first instance to divide th 
bag and separate these from the adult birds. The vounger bir 
differs from the adult in being smaller and darker above, and ir 
having the feathers of the back and scapulars less distinctly 
and clearly tipped with cream colour or buff, neve? th 0 
Che presence or absence of a subterminal buff line between th 
dark smoky grey tip and the black portion of the tail feathers i 
an unreliable character, but is gencrally absent or indistinct 
in younger birds Among a younger lot of birds it will be found 
on dissection that the bill in most of the females does not quit 
attain 3in., while in the males it is a trifle shorter 

difference in the length of the bill is found to a greater or less 
extent in many other species of wading birds and is especially 


rhe vounger bird 


one’s 


rhis sexual 


noticeable in the cut 
lew, the bill of the mak 


being about an inch 
shorter than that ot 
the female In the 


early part of January | 
measured and weighed 
a number of woodcock 
killed on the same 
estate in the Black 
Isle, Cromarty, is 
those very heavy birds 
mentioned in my not 
in COUNTRY LIFE, for 
December 2oth, 
On this occasion 


O13 
how- 

unusually 
birds wert 
killed, as the weathet 


CVerT, no 
heavy 


was cold and there was 
nearly a foot of snow 
on the ground during 
part of our visit Che 
following particulars of 
the birds examined 
may be of interest 


DECEMBER 3IST, I 
Lengt iW 
) : 
Mak s N re 
Mak § corded 
Femalk oO but al 
bemalk 
Femak 3° 2 bird 
JANUARY 3RD, Totg 
Mak oO 
Mak »* RS 
Male* 2°6 
Female Rey 
JANUARY 51TH, Totty 
Mak ) 
Fematle* ) 
TANUARY mu, ory 
Mak y 
Male s 
Mak s 
Female* PK) 


JANUARY STH, rors 


Male* 2b ) 
CRANE. Copyright. It should be noted 
that in the above list 
of woodcocks there were ten males and six females. Several 


included and 
capercaillie 
January 3rd 
bird of the 


which were apparently birds of the year, wert 
have been marked with an asterisk (*) \ male 
probably a bird hatched in 1912, killed on 
1914, weighed 8lb. 40z a female, evidently a 
vear, 3lb. 30z. 

A NATIVE OF SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE. 

The subject of the accompanying picture, the demoiselk 
crane (Anthropoides virgo), is a native of South-Eastern Europ 
and extends through Central Asia to Northern China ; it winter 
in North and North-Eastern Africa, and also in North-Wester 
India. Though met with in some parts of Southern Spain it 
does not remain there to breed and is only an accidental visito: 
to Italy. During the spring and just before the breeding seaso1 
it has a habit of assembling in flocks and of going through peculiai 
evolutions and antics, apparently for the sake of amusement 
In captivity they become remarkably tame, espe ially the males 
and their graceful appearance them charming pet 
[The only objection to keeping in a garden is that 


makes 
them 
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they do a certain amount of digging, though in this respect 
they are not nearly so bad as some of the other species 
of iC ran O. G. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
A BUZZARD PASSING OVER LONDON. 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”] 

Sir,—A correspondent informs me that on February 5th, about 4 p.m., 
he observed, to his great surprise, a buzzard flying over St. James’ Palace. It 
was circling round in big sweeps at a height of about two hundred feet, occasion- 
ally giving a few flaps with its wings to maintain its position. Its appearance 
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over the Park created great excitement among the gulls and other birds. The 
rounded ends of its wings and general proportions were clearly seen, and as my 
correspondent 1s well acquainted with the appearance of the buzzard on the wing, 
there can be little doubt that his identification can be relied on. It would be 
interesting to know if others saw this bird.—O. G. 


JANUARY LEVERETS. 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’] 

Sir,—A neighbour of mine, while walking across a field near Mytton, 
Yorkshire, on January 16th last, came upon two healthy young leverets a 
few days old. I should be interested to know whether this constitutes a 
record, at least for the North of England.—Stonyuurst. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


rHI PROTECTION OF WHALES 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I rejoiced to read Dr. Shipiey’s article on whaling, and to see that 
Country Lire is thereby helping the cause for the protection of whales 
If anything can be done to call attention to this important matter, now is 
the time to do it. A Government interdepartmental committee with head- 
quarters at the Colonial Office is collecting evidence from everyone having 
knowledge of whales or the whaling industry who cares to communicate with 
them. In due course the British committee will lay their Report before 
in international conference, who will consider the question of legislation 
During the many months which I have spent at whaling stations and floating 
factories in both hemispheres, for the purpose of studying the anatomy and 
general natural history of whales, I have had numerous opportunities for 
talking with whalers who have plied their trade in all parts of the wor-d, 
from the coasts of Spitzbergen to the Antarctic I can therefore bear witness 
to the enormous slaughter of whales which takes place every year, and there 
can be but little doubt that if it continues at the present rate, there will be a 
shortage of these useful animals before very many years have passed. The 
whalers cannot be expected to respect the needs of posterity unless legislation 
ompels them to doso. There are two reasons why whales should be protected : 
me is wsthetic and the other economic To the naturalist who is fortunate 
enough to see these monsters in their vast ocean habitat, they are as fascinating 
in their way as our English birds It may be that there are but few to-day 
who see and appreciate whales, yet those few would dep!ore a scarcity of 
their giant friends as deeply as the multitude would fee! the loss of their wild 
birds And who knows ? In the course of time facilities may arise to increase 
the number of those who obtain enjoyment from watching these leviathans ! 
From the utilitarian point of view it is of the utmost importance to regulate 
the whaling industry, in order that a constant annua! supply of whale oil 
may be obtainable for the manufacture of numerous articles of commerce 
in the production of which no suitable substitute is at present availab‘e.-— 
D. G. Lito, St. John’s College, Cambridge 


rHE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ HALF HOLIDAY 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Luirt 
Sir,—There has been some correspondence in Country Lire respecting 
half holidays for workmen engaged in agriculture and of the efforts made by 
outsiders to hurry on the scheme. Are these apparently well meaning peopl 
properly fitted to pronounce a correct opinion on this subject? Are their 
opinions not the same as many expressed in respect of labourers’ cottages, 
viz., the Turkey carpet man laying down rules for the cottage man, of whos: 
inner life he may know nothing. All this altruism becomes so much “ blarney.” 
But let us look at the half holiday question. Is it ever considered what 
difference there is between the work in agriculture and, say, engineering or 
mining ? To each of the latter men, when they lay down their tools, nothing 
happens, except that their work stops. But when the agricultural man lays 
down his tools, what happens ? Does the appetite of the livestock on the farm 
then obligingly stand still—horses, cattle and other, they will want their 
fodder irrespective of half holidays. And will the seasons stand still? Agri- 
culture is a question of seasons, and at times we have abnormal seasons, when 
not a moment can be lost ; we cannot assume the réle of Joshua and command 
the sun to stand still. Of course, one knows the arguments on the other side, 
viz., that any question as to feeding stock (which, on many farms, is consider- 
ible) can be met by arranging that part of the men take their holiday one day 
the other part another day (how about the farm with one man ?) or by setting 
on extra men to do the work. The first would lead to dissatisfaction, because 
us sure as we are here some “ event” will happen on a half holiday at which 
all the men wish to attend, and the livestock will have to go to the wail. The 
second would mean an interference in economic conditions, and would lead, 
as it always does, to a rise in the cost of living. Farmers well know how 
serious this feeding of livestock becomes. A comparison may very well be 
made here. We will go to the cottages of these men of the half holiday 
Why should not the good wife have her half holiday and cease tor a brief 
period hér never-ending cooking, cleaning and mending? She has only half 
a dozen “ bairns” and her good man to provide for, surely they can fast for 
half a day, and when they come in for their dinner and their tea and find 
nothing, what will they say ? What will they do? They must just doas the 
stock will have to do, go without. Agriculture is not a trade suitable for 
stoppages or holidays; the livestock have to be fed on Sundays as well as 
working days, like ourselves. The work on a farm is like the housewife’s 
work, it is never done, except that the men (I speak for Northumberland, 
where the men are engaged by the half year or by the whole year) have ampk 
leisure time by short days in winter and on wet days, and they cannot always 
be thrashing. All this leads to the bedrock position of the question, and to 
the unanswerable statement that of all things, work—let me repeat this— 
work is the very best condition for us all ; an idle man soon gets into mischief 


Idleness has brought down many a great nation. Work, industry, always 
makes for prosperity and health.-—F. W. R 

[This letter we forwarded to “J. C.,"" who replies to it below. 
**F. W. R.” may rest assured that our correspondent is in the thick o 
practical agriculture.—Ep.] 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—There is one side of the farm labourer’s half holiday which I have not 
seen touched on, and to me it is an important one. Who is to feed the horses, 
pigs and fat cattle, fold the sheep and, most important of all, milk the cows ? 
Anyone with knowledge of cows knows how much they resent a strange hand 
on them, and the yield of milk is not so good. Is a duplicate set of hands 
to be kept on each farm to take the half holiday work? The expense would 
be considerable. I see your correspondent, “ J. C.,” says that in the North 
shepherds are to be excepted. Are milkers to be excepted too? It rather 
looks as if shepherds and milkers would be difficult to get in a few years ; 
when the present ones die off, the young ones will not care to take to an 
occupation that keeps them at home while the other labourers are off to football 
matches and other frolics, I have seen much written about the farm labourer’s 
precarious livelihood—employed to-day, told he is not wanted to-morrow. 
I have lived on farms in the South of England nearly fifty years and have 
never known a good man dismissed in this way. Why, a farmer would be 
blind to his own interest to play fast and loose with the men like this, and 
they would soon be snapped up by his more long-sighted fellow farmers. 
A good thatcher, hedger, carter, cattleman and, above all, shepherd is worth 
a great deal to his master, is a most important person, and knows it, too 
Ours stayed on year after year. Old Goodgear was dismissed when caught 
red-handed stealing hay for his horses, but he drove his team of four fat greys 
many years after. Old Johnnie was sent away for losing his temper and 
knocking about his horses, but, returning a few months later, he begged 
with tears to be taken back, and ended his working days on the farm.—L. P. 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 


Sir,—l, of course, readily agree with “‘ Agent,” whose letter on this subject 
appeared in last week’s Country Lire, that the holiday question is not one 
to be settled lightly ; but he will probably agree with me when I say that it 
has to be settled. The farm-worker wants his holiday, and I think myself 
he is not acting unreasonably in asking for it. But the time for discussing 
the pros and cons. of it has gone by. What is wanted now is action. And 
the real and pressing point is: Is the holiday to be given by mutual and 
amicable arrangement between the parties or as the result of compulsion ? 
I think “* Agent "’ will agree that the tormer method is by far the preferable, 
and at present the matter can (so far as the Border is concerned at any rate) 
be dealt with in that way. But delay will be dangerous, and if persisted in 
will inevitably lead to compulsory methods being adopted, hence, on every 
ground, he is a wise employer who decides to deal with the matter now 
instead of waiting until he is compelled to do so, either by the workers them- 
selves or by legislative action. A settlement by mutual consent enables 
the needs of each particular district to be met in the way which is best for 
that district, and the duty lies on each district to determine the matter for 
itse’f in its own way. In reply to the latter part of “‘ Agent’s ” letter, I would 
remind him that at Learmouth no holiday is to be given during the winter 
months of November, December, January and February, hence the byreman 
(cattleman) question is not a very formidable one, and will be readily arranged. 
Neither does the agreed arrangement at Learmouth apply to shepherds, 
who will have to be met in a somewhat different way. The steward will 
have the half-holiday like the binds. Your correspondent “ F. W. R.” in 
to-day’s issue is distressing himself unduly. Let me assure him, in case 
he fears otherwise, that 1 am not an “ outsider,” and I appreciate very fully 
the difficulties which have to be surmounted. But, if I may say so without 
offence, he is creating difficulties for himself unnecessarily. We all know 
that stock have to be fed on holidays as well as on other days and so on. 
They are, and always have been, fed on holidays and Sundays, and they will 
be so still, and on the half-holiday as well. It is so arranged where the holiday 
is to be given. Farm-workcrs recognise freely the necessities attending farm- 
work, and will do the needful, provided, of course, they are themselves treated 
in a reasonable way. If ever they refuse to do what is necessary, it will be 
because of unreasonable action of employers towards them, and I can assure 
“F. W. R.” that people who take up a hostile attitude towards the half- 
holiday question are doing farmers an ill service. “‘ F. W. R.” speaks as 
though the giving of a half-holiday on farms were not only impossible, but 
unprecedented. But it has been done, and done without any ill effects. As 
mentioned in my letter, Lord Grey gave it at Learmouth, and, I believe, 
Mr. Grey at Milfield gave it when he farmed his own land; and during the 
last year it has been given on one large farm in Glendale. And I may say 
that Mr. Davidson and Mr. Brown of Learmouth, together with the many 
other farmers who have or are going to grant it, are no novices, but know very 
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well what they are about 


by your correspondent a; 9. 


In regard to the milking question referred to 
“* Agent,” 
jone on ordinary farms on the Border, and milking does not require to be 


as well as by there is no dairving 


seriously considered there: The dairy-farmers are themselves the best judges 
of what is possible in their own business, 
and I do not suppose they will prove 
less capable of determining their own 
problems than the Border men of coping 
with theirs. If the 
nothing can be done 


is an end of the matter In 


dairy-farmers says 
very well; there 
that case I 


suppose daziryving will go to the wall 
Does “‘ Agent” be'ieve that? I doubt 


it. I venture to say that, if he is a 
land agent, he has had quite as difficult 
problems as this to tackle in his time, 
and has got successfully over or round 
them.—J]. C. 


GREAT CRESTED GREBE 





To tHe Epitror or “* Country Lirt 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph which 
may be of interest to the readers of 
Country Lire. On February 7th 
last a great crested grebe (Podicipes 
cristatus) was brought to me The 
bird was in the remarkable condition 
TRAPPED WHILE DIVING. shown in the photograph and had 


Lake 
band 


been shot on Windermere on the 
previous day. There thin red neck 
ind beak; the lower mandible of the beak had pierced the band and th« 
jird had apparently been unable to free itself. The probable solution of 


was a india-rubber around the 


ow the band got there is this: The bird was diving after a fish close to the 
bottom of the lake and accidentally put its head through the ring, and then, in 
ittempting to get the band off its neck, it stuck its beak, which is very sharp 
through it. It appeared that the grebe, which was a young female, had been in 
this plight for only a few days; it was not in bad condition, weighing rlb. 5 }oz., 
ind its stomach was full of weed, which it must have taken in lieu of fish, et: 
It is a pity to shoot this fine species of grebe, especially as during the last 
however, 


few years it has established itself as a breeding bird in Lakeland ; 


it was probably the most merciful thing to do, for the bird could 
D.G.G 


in this case 
scarcely open its beak and could not move its head up or down 
FIVE LAMBS AT A_ BIRTH. 
Lirt 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph I thought would be suitab‘e for 


fo tHe Epiror or “ Country 


reproduc- 


tion in Country Lire. It is a photograph ot what | should think constitutes 





HER 


FIVE 


THE EWE AND LAMBS. 


It isof aewe which has given birth to five lambs, and is 
owned by the executors of the late Mr. W. B. Gurteen, Chauntry House, 
Haverhill. They were born on January 29th at Smith Green Farm, Steepl 
Bumpstead, Essex, and are all healthy and strong. 


a world’s record. 


I photographed them 
on Friday, February 13th. Should you require further particulars, I should 
be pleased te obtain them for you.—J. H. Goppen. 

LANDRAILS IN SPRING 
“CountrRY Lire.” 
a landrail in January, 


To tHe Epiror oF 
Sir,—With regard to your 


I had a similar experience once while partridge-shooting in County Down 


correspondent killing 


immediately after Christmas, when the weather was unusually mild and 
summer-like. The bird lay in the long grass under the pointer’s nose, and 
as neither would move, the dog had to be forcib!y reminded from behind, 
when the bird flushed and was shot in mistake. It was a poor specimen, 
and gave one the idea that it had been hibernating and was tempted out bv 
the warmth. It has always been a mystery to me bird which, 
even when pursued, rarely takes a flight of more than a couple of hundred 


yards can possibly fly across the English Channel.—G. A. CARRUTHERS. 
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THE PEREGRINE. 
“Country LIF! 
Sir,—In connection with the letter on the flight of the 
peared from the pen of Mr. Horace Hutchinson in your issue of February 14th, 
instance of the 


FLIGHT OF 
EpIToR oO! 


rHE 

To THI 
peregrine which ap- 
great wing 


record a fairly reliable 


\ falcon belonging to Henry IV 


I believe there is on 


power of the peregrine of France was lost 


at Fontainebleau and was recovered at Malta, 1,350 miles distant, in twenty 
four hours’ time It is unlikely the bird was recovered immediately it reached 
Malta, and the average speed of its remarkable flight must have been con- 
I should 


mut we are not enlightened 


siderably greater than that of the fastest express on a non-stop run 


imagine there was a fair wind in the bird’s favour, 


on this point. The peregrine falcon cannot, I think, be held superior to the 


golden eagle in soaring powers, but its flight is more powerful, especially 


near the ground I once visited the nesting site of a peregrine when a whole 


gale from the west was sweeping the hillside, and although the grouse were 


unable to face the wind, the falcon, on leaving the evrie, shot across the hill 


almost in the teeth of the gale at a speed of well on to a mile a minute, flying 
just above the surface of the heather SETON GORDON 


GARDENING 


“ COUNTRY 


rOPIARY 
To THE 


Replying to your correspondent in your issue of February 7th last, the 


EDITOR OF Lirt 
SIR, 
paper in the Spectator is No. CCCCXIV., June 25th, 1712; 
(edited by Sir Richard Steele), No. CLNXIIL., September 
*Verdant Sculpture” are omitted from the quotation. 
to this subject in the World, No. XV., April 12th, 1753.—J. L 


in the Guardian 
29th, 1713, two 
Phere is a 
Beck 


items of 


reference 


FISHING WITH TRAINED CORMORANTS. 
To tue Eprror or “* Country Lip 
Sir,—I am sending you two photographs showing the way trained cormorants 


are used for fishing in China and Japan. The method is to put a ring round 


the bird’s neck, which keeps the clastic gullet slightly compressed and prevent 





THE METHOD USED AT NIGHT IN JAPAN, 

the cormorant swallowing the fish when it has caught it. When the boatme 
see that the bird has a fish it is hauled in to the side by the line fastened 
round its body, and the fish secured. The Chinese photograph was taken 
on the Grand Canal at Soo-Chow by Underwood and Underwood. The other 
photograph shows the Japanese method of fishing with cormorants on certain 
lakes. This was taken by the H. C. White Company.—X 

{A similar photograph was shown in last vear’s Summer Number.—Ep 





SOO0-CHOW IN 


FISHING AT CHINA. 
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SUMERSET 


To tue Eprror or Country Liri 
SIR Ma I k you to be good enough to leave out the “ shire”’ when 
somerset The War Office has made the correction, and it 
nportal “ 
pape : 
Time 
( NTRY Lirt 
od - 
\ I 
n tak vil 
t cu 
red From tl 
lay f Ma 


was, King 
Somerset I 


believe Somers« 


is ney l 
hil I 
Ly dé t 
Abort Db v 
ls ‘ 
ugh ther 
Duke 0 
Devonshire ind 
ne hears 
i Demsheet 


rame."’—- JAMES 
KELWAY 


SPOIL FROM 
AN ABBE\ 
lo THE Eprror 

SIR, rhe tw ROOD-LOFT AND SCREEN IN 
accompanying 

yhotographs are of a magnificently carved rood-loft and screen in 
Llanano Church, Radnorshire The front of the 
niches with beautifully carved crockets 
filled, at the 
with figures representing kings, and prophets of the Old 
Dispensation—Our Lord and His Apostles in the From the 


which form a coving to the 


rood-loft is divided 
ry buttresses into canopied 
ind finials These niches were restoration in 1577, 
patriarchs, 
centre 
screen-cornice spring curved ribs, beams 
of the rood-loft The 
side facing the nave with 
desig The side 


manner, but is ornamented with two friezes of the same 


panels between the ribs are filled in on the 
pierced work of the most varied and 


xquisite facing the chancel is also carved in a 


plainer 





DETAIL OF 


THE ROOD-LOFT. 


COUNTRY 
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type as those facing the nave Tradition says that this screen 

fragment of a much larger one which was taken from Abbey-Cwml 

the ruins of which still exist in the neighbourhood); the other part 

of the screen is supposed to be in Newtown Church, Montgomeryshire 
where the worl 
is certainly 


the same typ: 


W. A. Cat 
Monmouth 
NETTLES 


To THE Eprror 
Sir,—I wonde 
if you or any 
your reader 
can put me 
to a simp 
dodge tor erad 
cating nettles 
I have recent] 
come mto po 
session otf 
place whi 
has been sadl 
neglected 
many years 
and I hay 
something n 
far short of tw 
wcres of nettle 
to struggle wit! 


in numerou 


LLANANO CHURCH, RADNORSHIRE. thickly - grow 
patches—one 
almost a quarter of an acre in itself They are exormous, deeply root: 


plants—some were seven feet high last vear—and have seeded a: 
seeded till the ground is solid with them I tried repeated mowing 
hoping to bleed and discourage them, but that plan fails. Grubbing up 
very slow and expensive and apt not to be thorough, as the roots go so dee] 
Moreover, the ground is so full of seed that grubbing only seems to mak 
room for fresh young plants.—Essex 

[There is, so far as we are aware, no other way of getting rid 
the nettles than digging them out and burning them In an area 
of two acres the work could be greatly assisted by first ploughing 
the land as deeply as possible, then subsequently forking out the roots 
After the roots have been destroyed seedlings will certainly appea 
for some years, but these could be kept down by surface cultivation 
such as hoeing If any chemical were used sufficiently strong, and 
large enough quantities to reach and destroy the roots, it would probabl 


render the soil unfit for plant life for a long tin Ep 


AN OLD-FASHIONED FIREPLACI 

[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Luirt 
Sir,—The fireplace shown in the 
Old Castle Inn 


at Stevenage 


photograph is still in use at ¢t 


The pot is sus- 
pended over the 
fire by a swinging 
arm, which has a 
primitive device for 
raising and lower- 
In the wall 
on either side of 


ing it. 


the fireplace niches 
to hold 
drinking-cups and 
tankards. \ 
tankard may be 
seen in the photo- 


are cut 


graph in one such 
niche.—S 


SAMUEL 
FOOTE’S 
BIRTH PLACE 
To tHe Eprror 
Sirn,—Your  cor- 
respondent, Mr 
J. H. Thorpe, is 
quite right. Samuel 
Foote was born 
in January, 1720, 
at Truro, and the 
record of his bap- 


CASTLE INN AT 
STEVENAGE. 


tism will be found IN OLD 


in the Truro 
Accord- 
ing to the D. N. B., the house inhabited by his 
known as Hussey Vivians. It was long called the Red Lion Inn, and is 
now the Red Lion Hotel. The Foote arms may still be 
its fine eighteenth century staircase and splendid moulded ceilings stil 


THE 
y 


registers 
parents Was 


seen there, and 


remain in situ.—A. M. BROADLE\ 
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